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THE PROPULSIVE FORCES IN CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


BY PRESIDENT ANGELL. 


My friends of the gradnating classes; at the stage 
which you have now reached in your careers, there is one 
question which every one of you would do well to con- 
sider. It is this; what are to be the great propulsive forces 
in my hfe? What motives, what ideas, what purposes 
are to incite me to activity and to hold me to the plane of 
my best endeavor ¢ | 

You have already advanced far enough in life to see 
that unless under the stress and impulse of some domin- 
ating propulsive force men do not long push forward 
with great vigor. You have, yourselves, found that at 
times you have grown weary in your work of preparation 
for active life, and have crowded on only under the spur 
of some high motive or strong ambition. In the long and 
hot race of professional or business life many a man after 
a time lags, and then falls out by the wayside and disap- 
pears. Some there are indeed who seem to have no inter- 
nal propulsive force. If they move forward at all, it is 
only as they drift passively on the general current of life 
which in this country carries even the most lethargic 
young graduate a little way from his starting point. But, 
if any one of you trusts simply to the drift of the current, 
he is not unlikely to fall into some returning eddy by the 
shore, and after a few years to be stranded apparently 
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farther up the stream than he was on the day of his gradu- 
ation. Itisa sad fact, we must frankly confess it, that in 
almost every graduating class of every college or univer- 
sity there are some who on the day of their graduation 
reach their culmination, and never again hold relatively 
to their fellows so conspicuous a place. These are not 
always men lacking in intellectual gifts. Nay, they are 
not unfrequently men of pretty large powers of acquis- 
ition. But they lack either the power of adaptation to | 
life or the propulsive power which incites them to persis- 
tent industry. 

Conspicuous among the incentives which seem to 
be stirring most men to activity are these; the necessity of 
gaining a livelihood, the desire to accumulate wealth, am- 
bition for professional eminence, and the love of the repu- 
tation, of the social consideration, or of the political distine- 
tion to which wealth or professional eminence often leads. 
A smaller number are impelled to stringent and earnest 
studies through life by a genuine love of self-culture, or 
by a passion for scientific investigation and the discovery 
of truth. And there is occasionally a man with a certain in- 
nate energy which causes him to rejoice in work for work’s 
sake, regardless of the incentives above named. His life 
flows on in ceaseless toil with the spontaneousness of a foun- 
tain bursting from the ground. But, unless the stream of his 
activity is guided toward some end by a dominant pur: 
pose, it may spread out in so many directions as to be lost 
in the sands and: to be of comparatively little service. 
Now, any or all of the incentives which I have recited 
may under proper conditions and limitations furnish wor- 
thy and effective stimulus to us in life. 

But there is another class of incentives,which I believe, 
furnish the highest inspiration for the best service in life. 
These are set forth in the teachings, and exemplified in 
the character of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. It 
has indeed been asserted by some that Christianity culti- 
vates only the passive virtues, and so that while it is 
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fitted to meet the wants of those in distress, or of reclu- 
ses, or of women in the quiet of domestic life, or of the 
aged bowed under the burden of years, it does not especi- 
ally minister to the courage, the enthusiasm, the tireless 
enterprise, which alone can succeed in the sharp riv- 
alries and hard contests of busy and _ conspicuous 
lives. This accusation against Christianity has been 
due in large part to an inadequate conception of its prin- 
ciples, and this inadequate conception has been due in part 
to one-sided representations of it by its friends. Even 
good men, weary and worn by the trials of life, have dwelt 
so much upon the consolation and repose which Christ- 
ianity brings to troubled hearts in this world, and upon 
the rest which it promises in the world to come, that they 
have failed to appreciate and describes its inspiring and pro- 
pulsive powers. Hence in their presentation of it they 
have often failed to touch the heart of youth. When the 
pulses are beating with the vigor of adolescence, when the 
irrepressible and overflowing vitality of early manhood 
feels itself more than equal to all the demands which can 
be made upon it, when the fervid soul is fired with the 
passion,not for rest, but for an arena and the joys of the con- 
test, gospels of quiescence and repose, tranquilizing Con- 
fucian maxims, Nirvanas of Buddha, do not make a 
strong appeal to the nature. No, in our early years ca- 
reers which will stretch our muscles or task our minds, 
which will invite us or compel us to display all the 
powers that we feel to be within us, are those which we 
welcome. If our work does not task these powers to 
the uttermost, we invent plays which shall task them, 
and pour out our exuberant life upon these. 

Now if Christianity, as has sometimes been falsely 
represented even by its friends, cultivated the passive vir- 
tues only, if it merely enjoined the patient endurance of 
griefs and trials here for the sake of joy hereafter, if it 
were merely a negative gospel of prohibitions and not 
also and chiefly a positive gospel of commands to action; if 
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it taught a melancholy stoicism and not the doctrine of — 
an abounding life, it might not address itself to those who 
like you to-day are burning with desire to use all your 
faculties in some earnest and positive and aggressive work. 

But I wish to direct your attention to the fact that 
our Lord who declared “‘ I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly,” has 
brought to us no gospel of quiescence and inaction, but 
pre-eminently a gospel of life. He came not to extin- 
guish or weaken the propulsive forces implanted in us by 
our Creator, but to direct them to worthy ends and then 
to strengthen and stimulate them by setting before us the 
highest motives to activity. 

For “rst, he who has the spirit of the Master works 
ander the strongest pressure of the sense of duty. As 
He sought supremely and substantially to do the will of — 
the Father, so his disciple is ever impelled to his most 
strenuous endeavor by his sense of duty to God and to his 
fellow men. In all agesit has been the men who have 
felt most keenly the promptings of this high motive who 
have led the most efficient and heroic lives. The propul-— 
sive force which it lends to us is not fitful and irregular, 
but steady, firm, and ever increasing. It does not change 
with the fashions of the day, it does not rise and fall with 
the impulses and satieties of passion, it does not waver as 
ambition flames up with hope or dies away under disap- 
pointment, but day after day and year after year it presses 
us on towards our goal, and carries us by sheer persistence 
through or over all obstacles on our way. It is this 
which holds a man to his task when his cause is unpopu- 
lar, when body and mind are weary, when the daily round 
of work becomes monotonous, when disappointments 
cloud the sky. The life to which it incites, even though it 
seems to end here in a cross on Golgotha, proves to be 
the most fruitful and beneficent of lives. 

The man who with reverent spirit surrenders himself 
to that great imperative “ought” never settles into leth- 
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argy and never finds his work completed. Feeling pro- 
foundly what is his duty, that is, what is due from him to 
God and to other men, he is ever busy discharging his 
great debt. “I am debtor both to Greeks and Barbar- 
ians,” exclaimed St. Paul, and thenceforward giving him- 
self no rest, he travelled from one end of the Roman 
Empire to the other, facing death often by land and by 
sea, by shipwreck and by persecution, that he might dis- 
charge his heavy debt by proclaiming the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Every one of us as truly as St. Paul 
owes a debt to God, a debt to his fellow men, and a debt 
to his own moral nature. The soul which has within it 
this ever present and compelling sense of duty to itself, 
to men and to God is urged on by one of the mightiest and 
most continuous of propulsive moral forces. | 
Secondly, the Christian spirit cherishes in the heart 
of man as one of its dominant and impelling forces a pro- 
found desire to do good to men. It was for this that our 
Lord and Master toiled and died. His life is a perpetual 
rebuke and condemnation of that selfish spirit, which 
prompts so many to set out in their career with no con- 
trolling aim except for their own exaltation. It is not 
difficult for those as young as you to cherish this high pur- 
pose of being benefactors of the race. It is a not uncom- 
mon trait in earnest and ingenuous natures in their earlier 
days. Yet unless it be reinforced and sustained by the 
spirit of devotion to the Master who so exemplified it in 
his career, it is apt to be weakened after a time by the en- 
croachments of more sordid and selfish proclivities. But 
when the true spirit of consecration of the life to the 
noble end of blessing our fellows has taken possession of 
the heart, it has begotten a zeal which no floods of adver- 
sity could quench and has lent a propulsive force which 
even the strong arm of persecution could not stay. It 
has inspired the heroic hearts of the Howards, the Jud- 
sons and the Livingstones of the race. It has fashioned 
many a humbler life, which has been spent in ministering 
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to the sick, or in defending and aiding the oppressed, or 
in dispensing the ample gains from business in cheering 
and comforting the poor. 

Thirdly, The follower of Christ finds a constant and 
most powerful stimulus in the consciousness that he isa 
co-worker with God. His purposes and aims are in har- 
mony with the divine laws and divine plans. His sails are 
spread to catch the favoring breezes of heaven. He does 
not waste his force in defiantly attempting to oppose the 
currents of divine providence or in disregarding the just 
laws of God. He sees that God lays upon every true dis- 
ciple the high honor of laboring with Him for bringing in 
the triumph of his Kingdom. Under the lead of the Great 
- Captain he may be commanded to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. But the honor and the joy 
of the service are to him an exceeding great reward. 
He is called to run on errands of mercy and love for his 
Master. But at such a call he delights to run with swift 
feet and loving heart, for beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of them that publish glad tidings. In the 
humblest and most monotonous tasks he is comforted and 
cheered and stimulated by the thought that God accepts 
them all as service rendered to Him. What were other- 
wise drudgery is exalted into the beauty and sanctity of 
accepted sacrifice to God. Life, even in the most obscure 
positions, is glorified by divine companionship. Like the 
patriarchs of the elder time we of these younger days may 
walk with God. 

Now one who with due humility, with a proper appre- 
ciation of his own weakness and infirmities, still so strives 
to conform his life to the divine will that he may reason- 
ably believe himself a co-worker with God, finds in his 
high vocation the noblest inspiration to the most strenuous 
effort. : 

Fourthly, The spirit of Christian faith is a tremendous 
propulsive power. Down through all history, it has been 
the men who believe something that have achieved some- 
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thing. The Mephistophelean spirit of negation is paral- 
yzing and destructive, never impelling and constructive. 
The men who lay hold of God’s laws and God’s plans and 
God’s promises with the firm grasp of faith have “the 
evidence of things not seen,” gain something of the power 
of prophetic prevision, and press on with the inspiration 
of those who see with more or less distinctness the results 
from afar. They are confident that these results or some 
equally beneficent will crown their faithful toil. Read 
that sublime anthem on the victors through faith, the 
tenth chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. What a roll 
it is of the illustrious dead and of their glorious achieve- 
ments! Literature has few such epics. But to millions of 
lives less conspicuous, though no less meritorious, faith 
has brought a similar propelling force. Just as faith in 
the uniformity of physical laws underlies all our modern 
physical conquests over time or space, just as faith in men 
is absolutely essential to the maintenance of the vast 
commercial relations of the world, so faith in the constancy, 
justice and perfection of God’s moral and spiritual laws is 
the great factor in the moral and spiritual force of men. 
A man possessed of this faith enters on his work with that 
joyous hope and inspiring confidence which fills him with 
enthusiasm. He sings as he goes, “It is God that girdeth 
me with strength.” Not that he is filled with pious con- 
ceit or escapes disappointments on his path. He knows 
that he is too limited in powers to grasp all of God’s plans 
and too weak to accomplish all he would. He will find at 
times that he has erred in judgment. Trials and disap- 
pointments will meet him, as they met Moses on his jour- 
ney. But these will not quench his faith in divine provi- 
dence and divine goodness. A Promised Land _ is 
somewhere before him. Believing that he is led by ways 
better than he knows he presses on with unabated zeal to 
find at last that a blessing has crowned his life, though it 
be a different one from what he had anticipated. The 
glory of Columbus is not the less, because when he started 
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to find the Indies beyond the western horizon’s rim, he 
actually found this continent instead. But that faith 
in the divine guidance, which works ever in the spirit of 
obedience, and which cherishes the assured hope that God 
will help his faithful children to accomplish some worthy 
result with their lives, is and always has been one of the 
mightiest propulsive forces in human character. The old 
prophet beholding such men in his vision exclaimed, 
“they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” 
Christianity touches the human spirit at so many 
points and in so many ways that Ido not attempt to give 
an exhaustive list of the propulsive powers which it fur- 
nishes to its disciples. But Iam sure all must concede 
that by placing us under a controlling sense of duty, by 
firing us with a passion for doing good to men, by lifting 
us to the consciousness of being co-workers with God, and 
by invigorating our hearts with robust faith, it affords 
the highest and noblest stimulus which we are capable 
of receiving. No soul which has felt the stir and thrust 
of these impelling forces, can longer think of Christianity 
merely as a gospel of quietism and seclusion.’ No, it is a 
gospel of life, of action, of earnest, even of passionate 
enthusiasm. It is not a gospel simply for the bed ridden 
and the aged and the dying, though it is a gospel of com- 
fort and of joyful hope for them. It is pre-eminently a 
gospel for the young, for this world, for those whose ex- 
uberant life can hardly find channels enough for its hurry- 
ing and swelling currents, ‘‘ 1 pray not,” was the supplica- 
tion of the Master, “that Thou shouldest take them 
out of the world.” No, here every one of you is to 
abide and to work during the time appointed to him, and 
this gospel should be his guide and his inspiration.. Who- 
ever flings wide open the gates of his soul to the, great 
tides of impelling forces, which it pours in upon him will 
find an uplift and power in his life that nothing else can 
give. 
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Now I think that, if you concede the justice of the 
views I have been presenting, certain questions may be 
arising in your minds. “Are we,” you may naturally be 
asking, “to resist and condemn those other impelling 
forces which you have named, love of culture, the passion 
for scientific investigation and discovery, ambition for 
professional distinction, for fame, even for wealth. Some 
or possibly all of these in greater or less degree, we 
confess are stimulating us to-day, and stirring us witha 
certain impatience to plunge into the world of actual life. 
Is there not a virtuous discontent with what we have 
learned and achieved, which may properly spur us on to 
loftier endeavor?” To such inquiries I unhesitatingly 
reply, “yes, any or all of these may properly be allowed 
under certain limitations to incite us to activity.” 

There is’ no necessary incompatibility between the 
high and controlling spiritual incentives we have named 
and a passionate devotion to intellectual culture.  In- 
deed one can not be thoroughly imbued with the Christian 
spirit without striving to develop one’s faculties to the 
utmost. Each one is called to use every talent with 
which he is endowed. No gift of memory or imagination 
or reason is to be neglected. According to our ability and 
our opportunities we are to store and enrich these minds 
to their utmost capacity. To fail to do this is to violate 
the fundamental condition on which we are endowed with 
mental power. 

And so throughout most of her history the church has 
been the friend and the promoter of learning. For cen- 
turies she alone kept the lamp of learning from being 
completely extinguished. The overwhelming majority of 
the greatest scholars since the Christian Era have been 
men of pronounced Christian character. With few excep- 
tions the great poems, the great paintings, the loftiest 
musical compositions and the most signal architectural 
triumphs have been produced by men who wrought in the 
spirit of devotion toGod. Where the spirit of rational and 
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intelligent devotion has prevailed, there schools, and col- 
leges, and universities, and libraries have sprung up in- 
numerable as the flowers of spring. There too great litera- 
tures have blossomed into beauty, to charm and edify 
the world. , 

How then has the idea ever arisen that intellectual 
culture and Christianity are incompatible with each other 
in any degree? Two causes may be named. First, a nar 
row and bigoted and ascetic type of Christianity has 
sometimes prevailed. Men of this type have failed to rise 
to the apprehension of the breadth and scope of the Chris- 
tian ideal of manhood. They fancied that the cultivation 
of the intellectual and especially of the aesthetic side of 
man’s nature interfered with the cultivation of the serious 
and devout spirit which it was his supreme duty to cherish. 
So they pronounced a sweeping condemnation upon cul- 
ture to the great harm, not of culture alone, but of reli- 
gion as well. Secondly, the spirit in which scholars have 
sometimes sought culture has carried with it a real spirit- 
ual peril. To a soul of fine make the passion for intellect- 
ual culture brings perhaps the most subtle temp- 
tation to which a man can be exposed. To such a one 
this yearning for a larger mental development, for a keener 
insight, for a more refined taste, for ampler stores of learn- 
ing may be the strongest, as it seems one of the purest, 
passions to which the spirit can surrender itself. But after 
all it may be so tainted with selfishness as to be far from 
pure. Many a man has seemed to be incited by the desire 
for self culture, when at heart he was largely moved by a 
selfish and vain ambition for the praises it would bring 
him. That ambition in itself is no higher or better than 
the ambition to be rich or strong, in order to win the 
admiration of men. From our earliest days the appeals 
of teachers, and parents, and friends so stimulate that 
thirst for fame that it is very difficult for the most ingen- 
uous scholar, whose brilliant successes at school and at 
college have won him plaudits, to free his passion for 
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genuine self-culture altogether from the infection of this 
infirmity of noble minds. Perceiving this danger, some 
have hastily and inconsiderately spoken as though culture 
itself was incompatible with the highest Christian spirit, 
but nothing could be further from the truth. 

If culture and the spirit of Christian obedience could 
not co-exist, then our duty would be plain to omit the 
former. Even the great apostle of culture, Matthew 
Arnold, who has been thought by some to make of it his 
religion, says, ‘‘of two disciplines laying their main 
stress, the one on clear intelligence, the other on firm 
obedience, * * * the priority naturally belongs to 
that discipline which braces all man’s moral powers and 
founds for him an indispensable basis of character.’* 

And in these words of Arnold is the clew to the har- 
monious co-existence of the passion for culture and the 
spirit of Christian fidelity. The former must be subordi- 
nate to the latter. While we may and indeed should strive 
for the amplest and richest culture attainable by us,:we 
are not to seek it in the spirit of an intellectual sybarite 
or dilettante or in the spirit of vanity and pride, but with 
the purpose to make it enlarge and enrich our Christian 
life and to increase our usefulness to men. Indeed, this 
purpose of serving men Arnold presents as the charac- 
teristic of the great men of culture. He says, ‘‘the great 
men of culture are those who have had a'passion for dif- 
fusing, for making prevail, for carrying from one end of 
society to the other the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time.” He reminds us how Abelard and Lessing 
and Herder and others of kindred spirit sought to hwman- 
ize knowledge and to make it efficient outside the clique 
of the cultured and learned.+ 

My scholarly young friend, do not then repress your 
passion for true culture of your mind. ‘“ Covet earnestly 


* Culture and Anarchy, p. 140. 
+ Culture and Anarchy, p. 44. 
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the best gifts.” Let your scholarly impulses lend their 
full propulsive power to your hfe. The cause of truth 
needs ail the help the nighest culture can bring to its 
service, only be sure that your culture is ever placed at 
the service of Him who is ¢he Truth. 

But some good men who do not think that literary or 
aesthetic culture is incompatible with the surrender of - 
the life to the dominant control of the Christian spirit, 
are earnest in warning the young against yielding them- 
selves to the passion for scientific investigation. Finding 
that their own interpretation of the Scriptures is irrecon- 
cllable with the conclusions to which some scientific inves- 
tigators have come concerning the origin and the 
development of man, and that some eminent scientists 
have been landed by their studies in a doctrine of agnos- 
ticism concerning the personality or even the existence of 
God, these worthy men would restrain the enthusiastic 
young scholar from following his bent to make scientific 
investigation the business of his life. The spiritual 
hazards, they say, far outweigh the possible gains of such 
a career. We have just been witnessing the spectacle of an 
eminent theological teacher in the south undergoing trial 
by the highest tribunal of his branch of the church 
because he holds that the evolutionary theory of the origin 
of man’s physical nature is more probably true than any 
other known to him. Scientific theories, which are now 
held generally by the most devout believers in the Scrip- 
tures, have time and again been hastily and unfortunately 
denounced by those who saw in them a contradiction of 
their interpretation of the Bible. It would seem that 
this fact should make them cautious lest the same kind of 
mistake should be made again to the Steep of a 
rational Christian faith. 

Though scientific research may have modified some 
of our interpretations of Scripture, or some of our theo- 
logical theories, and though a few of our prominent 
scientists have become agnostics, there is not the less 
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need on this account, but there is all the more need that 
men imbued with the Christian spirit of loyal devotion to 
truth and to the God of truth should give themselves to 
scientific research. The kingdom of truth cannot be 
divided against itself. Iam at aloss to understand how 
any sincere believer in God, as the perfect creator and 
administrator of the universe, and in Jesus Christ as the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, can have fears lest the rev- 
elations of His will and His methods made through the 
material world should, when correctly read, be out of 
harmony with the revelation of Himself through Jesus 
Christ, when correctly read. We may, owing to our dull- 
ness, misunderstand the one or the other of these revela- 
tions or both of them.. But that at last they will be 
found absolutely in harmony, I cannot doubt, That we 
should be scrupulously on our guard against error whether 
in studying science or theology is of course our duty. 
But because we may possibly fall into some error either 
in the one or in the other, we are not to be told that we 
must abandon both or either. The career of that simple, 
sincere, devout, Christian scholar, whose death the 
whole world of science so deeply deplores, Doctor Asa 
Gray, the first professor appointed to a chair in this Uni- 
versity, is a safe model for the aspiring student of science. 
With a mind open to all new scientific truth and equally 
hospitable to Christian truth, he has with his irenical 
spirit accomplished a most valuable work, not only in 
conducting his brilliant scientific investigations, but also 
in showing by pen and by life that the enthusiasm of the 
scientist and the devotion of the Christian may co-exist 
and make up the beautiful and rounded character. 

Thus the propulsive forces of Christianity do not 
suppress the incitements furnished by the love of culture 
and the love of scientific investigation, but hold them in 
proper subordination and wisely use them. We may go 
further than this. The desire for wealth or for fame may 
also be recognized and used in a similar way. Since the 
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acquisition of wealth is essential to the progress of civil- 
ization and even to the spread of the gospel, that strong 
desire. to accumulate it which has been planted in the 
breast of man is not to be deprecated. But the desire, 
like all other desires, is to be regulated by the Christian 
spirit. The wealth acquired is to be used by us not for 
unworthy purposes, but used purely for the good of man. 
So the love of a good name and of a high reputation is a 
legitimate passion, but a love of mere notoriety we all 
feel to be despicable. 
Never was there a time when there was a more press- 
ing need of leaders of religious thought who are imbued 
with the best spirit of literary and scientific culture. This 
need is specially pressing, because some men of the finest 
literary culture and other men of large scientific attain- 
ments are more or less strongly advocating an agnostic 
philosophy which is at variance with Christian doctrines, 


and because a much larger number of men who hayea 


thin veneer of literary culture, and of men who havea 
superficial acquaintance with science and can prattle in 
ils learned terminology, fill the air with the confused din 
of noisy assaults on Christianity. To meet the profound 
men in fair and manly contest, and to expose to the view 
of the unwary and uneducated the shallow pretentious- 
ness of the superficial prattlers, and yet to manifest the 
fullest and most intelligent appreciation of all that letters 
and science have to teach us, require the presence in every 


community of devout, but thoroughly trained, broad-: 


minded, catholic, Christian scholars. There seems to 
me some ground for fear, lest in the cotmmendable 
enthusiasm of our times in carrying Christian truth 
to the masses we content ourselves with the services of 
‘ill-trained men who by their ignorance and unwisdom 
bring the truth into contempt among the more intelligent. 
While the American church has been bravely striving to 
carry the gospel to the poor and destitute and illiterate, 
I am not sure that we do not need to have our attention 


on 
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directed afresh to the importance of drawing to the min- 
istry more men of the highest culture and attainments. 
It will be a sad day for the church when the laymen no 
longer find in the pulpits their peers in intellectual power 
and equipment. This is not the time or the place to dis- 
cuss in detail what can be done to prevent such a calam- 
ity. But I venture to say that the conditions of minister- 
ial service must be such that noble Christian men of first- 
rate talent and of the amplest learning, men with vision 
large enough to sweep around the whole horizon of truth, 
can find in the pastoral office a congenial field, in which 
without undue restraint upon their intellectual and moral 
independence they may in a manly, fearless and loving 
spirit pour their whole souls into their work. 


Christianity, then, does not rob the aspiring soul of 
the wings of any worthy desire which may carry it to 
loftier flights. On the contrary, it gathers up all the pro- 
pulsive forces furnished by the passions of the soul and 
marshals them under the regnant and principles which it 
furnishes for the conduct of life. It guiding thus secures 
to man. the highest and most continuous efficiency of which 
with his endowments he is capable. So far as he is under 
its control and so far as his intelligence will permit, no 
part of his power is wasted in contravening the divine 
laws. Every faculty is stimulated to its uttermost to work 
along the lines of action which the finger of God has 
marked out. We may say of him as we do of the racing 
steed, ‘‘ every ounce inhim pulls.” It pulls too in the right 
direction. How large a part of many brilliant lives is 
wasted or worse than wasted in doing what must be 
undone, in taking steps which must be retraced, or in ac- 
complishing what is positively hurtful, because passion or 
ambition has been blindly followed without due eae to 
the only worthy ends of life. 

Surely, the ideal life is one developed under the su- 
preme power of those great propulsive Christian forces, 


the sense of duty, love to man, the consciousness of co- 
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working with God, and faith, but stimulated also by the 
various passions acting in subordination to Christian 
principles. Save the divine power, there is no power on 
earth equal to the power of a soul thus impelled and 
guided. It hurls itself against the mightiest obstacles and — 
down they go with acrash. Its impact is measured not 
only by the power of a human spirit, but by the added 
power of the divine forces behind it. It flings itself into 
every battle with the inspiring cry, “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” 

My young friends, are you setting out on your various 
careers content with the lesser and destitute of the might- 
ier propulsive forces within your reach? These great 
spiritual forces are free as the air to every one of you. 
Ask and ye shall receive them. Open the doors of your 
hearts and they press in and fill your souls. God waits to 
bestow them on you. It is with deep interest and emo- 
tion that we, your teachers, see you leaving our halls. For 
years you and we have labored together in furnishing you 
for the pursuits on which you are now to enter. We trust 
that you are well provided with such equipments as a uni- 
versity training can afford. We doubt not that to-night 
every one of you ischerishing high resolves and aspirations. 
But we cannot part with you without exhorting you once 
more to add to all your other preparations for life—if you 
have not done so already—that spiritual preparation which 
surcharges a human life with something of divine power 
and moulds the character into the likeness of the One 
Perfect Character. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


CLASS HISTORY. 


J. N. MC BRIDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


How comparatively prosaic a class history must necessarily 
be! The orator can dwell in the ideal, his flights are no 
more constrained than the eagle’s aerie. The poetess has the 
whole range of the imagination, ‘‘ which doth glance from 
Heaven to earth and from earth to Heaven * * * and gives 
to airy nothing alocal habitation anda name.” Since ‘‘ Man 
never is but always to be blest’’ ‘‘the prophetess who has 
divined the future makes known what the fates have in store for 
us.’”? Whether it be honor or dishonor, happiness or misery, 
poverty or riches, we wait with bated breath the words. But 
a true history is a record of our hopes and a register of our 
defeats. The story of rough corners worn smooth and of prep- 
aration to meet the busy world’s challenge. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 
‘* He wears the rose of youth upon him.” 


In 1884 when September forests had reddened and gilded 
the maple leaves, there came freshmen to the University of 
Michigan from the uttermost parts of the United States. Rich- 
ardson from Maine, Mann from Texas, Shaw from Ypsilanti, 
and even from the isles of the sea came Carter. By the grace 
of diplomas, Pat, Longus, Beeman, Burt, Huddy, and other 
examiners, there were 169 of us varying in degree as to entrance 
conditions and in verdancy. Pres. Angell gave us the usual 
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informal reception in Room A, and some paternal advice, which 
was very good but just a sample of the same we had brought 
from home. Heineman and Graves wanted to be the direc- 
tors general of ’88’s policy. Sprague and Parks were our most 
highly war painted braves, who wanted only an opportunity 
to mop the ground with the sophomores. After we had ac- 
cepted ’87’s foot-ball challenge, how we were posted on rushing, 
not to get razzle-dazzled by the bluff of medics, laws and subs 
who formed the nondescript crowd called by courtesy ’87. 
Ballinger, ’87’s bugle horn, used to walk through the main hall 
with the air of the king of the Cannibal islands and would have 
had us believe that he had a freshman every morning for 
breakfast, and Skinner was pointed out as the Juggernaut that 
would crush us. The eventful Saturday came. ’88 hoped 
for the best, was prepared for the worst, and took things just 
as they came. For obvious reasons a full account of the game 
will not be given, the incidental being sufficient. Richardson 
was delegated to watch John Duffy, then ’87. Now any one who 
attempts to watch Duffy during a game of foot-ball knows 
its no snap, and on this occasion there was a contingent of 
subs who greatly annoyed the man from Maine by tripping him 
up. Still faithful to his duty Richy said, with his voice all 
emotion, (which is a polite way of saying he cried out) ‘‘I was 
told to wateh John Duffy, and I am going to do it.” It was 
thought that the cool sea breezes as they blow into Portland from 
the Atlantic alone could calm Richy’s troubled spirit, but 
Michigan zephyrs finally answered the purpose. ’88’s fairest 
of the fair had assembled at a convenient point of observation 
to cheer us on in the struggle. At one time victory seemed to 
hang ina balance, but the tide turned and ’88 was being forced 
back. ‘Why don’t our boys use finesse?’’ said Miss G. 
excitedly. Just then Alexander Campbell Kiskadden withdrew 
from the rush, and without inviting Shaw, imbibed some 
‘‘ finesse’? that had been previously provided and placed for safe 
keeping in his overcoat. The prohibition club have always 
regarded this as a slight to Shaw, and on this account have 
decided against ‘‘ finesse.” 


At our class election, Coburn was elected president. Paul 
Victor Perry opened his mouth and put his foot in it by proposing 
an able helpmeet for him. Paul was not victor on this occasion, 
and Miss Jayne was chosen over the high school combination. 
We were freshmen, and in order that there should be no mis- 
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take about it, and that even the small boy and the Ypsi girls 
should know it, a distinctive headgear was adopted. The con- 
ventional motar-board with a red and white tassel was used for 
the above purpose. It must appeal to the Professors’ sense of 
the ridiculous to witness the same sense of exaltation that 
attaches from year to year to the wearer of a mortar-board, but 
by this sign he knows well that the same-worn class room 
joke can again be used with all its former effectiveness. We 
were nothing during this year if we were not sociable. To become 
acquainted we were labelled, and to know each other better 
we danced and played progressive euchre. The hospitality of 
Miss Ashley will long -be remembered. It was as freshmen 
that we became acquainted with course 1 in English in which, 
of course, two speeches, Abbott’s rules and AELOU played a 
prominent part. Said the then associate professor in English, 
‘‘when you have finished this course I will expect that you can 
critically analyze any piece of literature.” ‘‘ Expect that from 
students of our age, Professor?’’ said Miss W., and from the 
back seat came sotto voce, ‘‘of our age.’’ Williams and Burt 
had a disagreement as to the necessity of Burt’s overshoes being 
removed prior to the delivery of Williams’ speech. Wal- 
bridge’s voice received the compliment, ‘'That he talked as 
though his mouth was filled with hot mush.’’ White’s gestures 
were described as ‘‘ pump handled,’’ and Converse’s thoughts 
and spirit were not right. 


It was during the incipiency of our college course that the 
mugwump contagion became alarmingly prevalent, notwith- 
standing the attempts of Prof. Olney and Dr. Palmer to stem the 
tide. Our statesmen in embryo shouted themselves hoarse 
and bravely carried their banners at the time of Blaine’s stop 
in Ann Arbor. At the holiday vacation those who returned 
home had such an air of loftiness united with the college ver- 
nacular of crushes, bolts and flunks, Hunky Longus, Pat and 
Huddy, that it was plain to the most obtuse that we were 
getting the college grip. 

The class supper at Hank’s was a great success. Our orator 
was a veritable Boanerges and talked of man’s destiny. Our 
toastmaster from the ‘‘Old Dominion” had all the staying 
qualities that were desirable. The poetess touched the tuneful 
harps of fancy most charmingly, the prophetess lifted the veil 
of futurity most gracefully, and the tablecloth oratory was of the 
Tom Palmer-Chauncey Depew model. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. ° 


‘‘ Hardly should you find anyone so bad but he desires the credit of 
being good.” 


We began the second year of our college life with ten less 
than had been with us the previous year. 159 being our soph- 
omore complement. To impress the. newly arrived infant - 
class with our prowess, we immediately challenged them for a 
contest at foot ball. ’88 turned out with a great degree of alacrity 
on the campus. Conspicuously towering above the rest were the 
twinless Sprague and Hisenstaedt. George Whyte and Pretty- 
man occupied their accustomed places, for they would rather 
play foot ball in purgatory than rule in paradise. The fresh were 
vanquished. The victory being won by square rushing and 
without the use of any ‘‘finesse.”” The season’s contract for 
putting freshmen over the fence had been nearly completed 
when some of the bolder ’89 men concluded on revenge, selecting 
Sprague as their victim. 

Their intention being divined, Richardson was invited by 
Sprague to attend the ceremcnies. When the fresh, led by 
Jackson, were secreted in the hall-way, Richardson from the - 
outside locked the door, and Sprague from the hall above 
poured out the vials of his wrath, which on this occasion were 
filled with the vilest smelling bromine that Goodyear ever 
possessed. ,The bromine fumes arose, and like rats in a trap 
the fresh ran up stairs and down screaming they were suffocating. 
When released Jackson was firmly impressed with the opinion 
that he must soon die. Ammonia, the antidote for bromine 
was applied, and when Jackson began to revive Sprague 
walked around on the roof and told Jackson, ‘‘ yes, you are 
going to die; I know you are going to die.’ In course of 
time there was assembled before the Angell(ic) throne the 
bromine group. From this throne had previously gone forth 
the pronunciamento that henceforth midnight marauding 
should cease. This was against the freshman. Sprague dis- 
played marvelous knowledge of bromine, its effects and antidotes, 
The faculty were so pleased with this chemical elucidation that 
they were in favor of giving him five-fifths credit in chemistry 
and placing the whole class of ’89 under bonds to keep the 
peace. Thus by astroke of policy on the part of Pres. Angell 
was ended the last relic of college hazing. And the classes of 
88 and ’89 can be said to be the last that will know of the 
pleasures and pains of going over the fence. 
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Again we met in Room Asto elect sophomore class officers. 
The presentation speech of the name of John Hodge for presi- 
dent was made by Rosenthal. Ist, because Rosenthal wanted 
¢0, and 2nd, because Rosy is an orator. In this speech the great 
principles of human liberty were appealed to, the American 
bird’s plumage was ruffled until the noble fowl screamed, 
and the aesthetic taste was appealed to ‘‘for by electing Mr. 
Hodge president of the class of ’88 its pathway will be strewn 
with flowers.’’ It is not the purpose of the historian to trace the 
official policy or policies of this sophomoric administration 
further than to say that the ‘“‘path of flowers’’ was a hollow 
mockery... Near the spring vacation ’88’s Oracle appeared, a 
eredit to the board of editors and the class. The song by Miss 
Jones and music by Mr. Cole being an innovation worthy of 
future emulation, Oursophomore work required just a little less 
application than the previous year. Shier, who was at this time 
studying Winchell’s geology, varied his time by calling on all 
of the fair sex that he could secure introductions to. The folly 
of such practices on the part of Shier was seen when Winchell 
held his examinations. Misfortunes never come singly for 
Billy Walker who during his travels that year happened at 
Flint, and in conversation with some of Shier’s old acquaint- 
ances left the impression that their once loved and loving 
Henry Fish Shier was not choice of his associates, and indeed 
had wandered so far as to sever his connection with the minis- 
terial band. When Shier heard of all this he arranged for a 
conference with Walker. The latter said it was all true, and 
added paternally, ‘‘ Now Henry, you know your associations are 
not such as they should be, such boys as Read, Richardson, 
Sharpless and Powell.’”’ ‘‘ Are not those boys all right inter- 
rupted Shier?’’ ‘‘ Well now, Henry,” said William, ‘‘ Powell 
and Richardson may do, but I would advise you to have nothing 
to do with Sharpless and Read.’’ 

“It was a Sophomore excursion to Whitmore that came 
near being wrecked on the lake in a sail boat. The boat shipping 
water was determined to land, but being stranded near the shore, 
the president of the Star Lecture Association with his accus- 
tomed gallantry took off his shoes, towed the boat to shore. 
To the skillful navigation of that day ’88 was saved a president 
and prophetess. 


Hunky’s lecture on the seige of Paris was given this year. 
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JUNIOR YEAR. 
‘* Self-love, my liege, is not so vile as self-neglecting.”’ 

With our junior year sophomore arrogancy was laid away 
with freshman verdancy. We became more liberal, we began 
to see in the University an inspiration and an opportunity. We 
appreciated students, no matter of what class or society. Hatch 
transferred his affection from the A T A fraternity to the Sorosis. 
Read became liberal and greatly appreciated a member of 90, 
and Tom Gale deferred his spirit of liberality until his senior 
year. We wore the regulation plug furnished by the ‘‘ Two 
Sams,’’ notwithstanding a member of the hat committee did 
remark to Rosenthal that he ‘‘didn’t like the darned Jews.”’ 
This year our Professors had such confidence in us that they 
recommended our admission into the seminary rooms. This 
was the first step, later many of us succumbed to the induce- 
ments offered, and we entered on the ‘‘ university system.”’ 
Hickey says if he ever has an enemy to be revenged upon, 
he is going to recommend him to this system. It has long been 
an unsolved mystery in university circles why a luxuriant growth 
of grass has never covered the triangle in front of the library. 
Various theories have been advanced and all the arts of coax- 
ing applied, but still the growth has been as little creditable as 
Cushing’s beard. The reason is now obvious. -Agricultural 
papers say never to seed corn ground. And this is the story 
told me: ‘‘The moon had not yet risen one night in June, and 
the watchman was keeping his vigils in another part of the 
campus, when four juniors with hoes and seed corn came while 
Prexy slept, and planted this patch to corn. The rains came, 
and soon the crooked rows appeared. With proper culture 
abundant harvest might have been gathered. But, like that 
old joke in mixed metaphors, the warden concluded to nip 
the corn in the bud, and the ruthless lawn mower did the 
“nipping. The names of the cornplanters ‘big four’ have been 
deposited in the corner stone of the S. C. A. building.’’ 

The close of our junior year was signalized by a semi- 
centennial celebration of the legislative enactment providing for 
the University of Michigan and the choice of Ann Arbor as 
its situation. This was the year that Gov. Luce failed to appre- 
ciate our wants, and also when Prof. Burt was given an in- 
finite leave of sbsence without pay. 

Hunky’s lecture, the seige of Paris, was also given this 
year. 
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SENIOR YEAR. 
‘« I charge thee fling ambition away, by that Angels fell.” 


The events of the present year are still fresh in our minds. 
The union of the CHRONICLE and Argonaut failed to take place 
according to program, and both are still doing business at the 
same old stand. $2.00 a year if paid before Christmas. Comp- 
limentary notices to Hennequin, Lecture Association, and other 
charitable enterprises. Advertising free. Senior class officers 
were for a time the all absorbing theme. Away back in the 
junior or sophomore year, Rosenthal and Kiskadden were 
struck with the dazzling idea that a ring would be a handy thing 
to have for use in case of an emergency. The emergency would 
be in the distribution of offices. Office is Allah and Kiskadden 
was its prophet. The lecture board was to be used to shelve 
one who might oppose them; this was successful. 

But before Kiskadden could be president of the class and 
Rosenthal orator, it was overlooked that there was a civil engi- 
neer who was very uncivil when the proposed scheme reached 
his ears. Richardson wore the most ultra cardinal for war paint 
and daily sharpened his scalp knife. When the cruel caucus 
rule forever suppressed the speech that had been prepared for 
the occasion the ring met its first defeat. Its Waterloo came 
later, when Richardson officiated as Wellington and Hodge as 
Blucher. The senior election was exciting, warmly contested, 
but good natured. In event of the success of either ticket, '88 
was certain to have most worthy officers. At this point it is 
deemed proper to note that this year Shier’s frat was estab- 
lished. Shier had been obliged to dispense with this necessity 
until his senior year. The ministerial band had served as a 
poor substitute, for they would not play poker. And to secure 
the association of those whose manners were polished, the step 
became necessary. The name of this fraternity can be found 
carved in six places in Prof. Demmon’s room and stamped 
upon Shier’s Shakespearean essay in characters both bright and 
bold. Were we to have acted, on our first impression we grave 
and reverend seniors would now be draped in ‘ dresses as 
damnable as ever Mandarin did wear.’’?’ The cap and gown 
spasm was sudden. Even the judicious Lehman thought his 
face and figure would be well set off in a twenty shilling gown. 
With the entry, that ’88 leaves $100.00 for the ‘‘gym’’ as her 
memorial, we pass to notice the fine Italian hand with which 
Hatch writes his essays, and close the history of this year with 
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the mention that Shier received a bona-fide proposal for marriage. 
It is but just to the University girls to say it was not one of 
them that proposed. 


STATISTICAL. 


‘*Michigan, my Michigan ” has been the birthplace of 50 of 
our class, Illinois follows at a distance with 21, Ohio and New 
York contest for the third place, each state having sent us 
seven of her children, while Iowa is fourth with five. The 
remaining returns may be classed as scattering; one being 
born in the Netherlands anid another in the Hawaiian Islands. 
H. F. DeCou enjoys the distinction of being the youngest mem- 
ber of the class being but a few days over 20 years of age. Mr. 
Kirby is the ‘‘ Father” of the class, having had this life’s ex- 
perience to the extent of 30 years and eight months, The aver- 
age age of the class is 23 years and seven months. The average 
age of the ladies of ’88 being 23 years and five months has the 
happy effect to make the class average more youthful. Mr, 
Milliman, who looms up to the extent of six feet two inches, is 
our tallest member, while Miss Chapin, the least in stature, is 
but four feet and eight inches. The average height of the class 
is five feet eight and one-half inches; the average weight being 
146 lbs. 8 oz. W.R. Parker approximates to a nicety to what 
might be called the physical average man of ’88. A closer anal- 
ysis of our personal appearance than can be obtained from our 
yroup picture reveals 19 Roman noses, 17 Grecian, one ‘‘ He- 
brew,’’ and eight pugs; and to fit eight pretty faces to these 
pugs has been something that nature has never yet accom- 
plished. The further proboscis analyzation comes under the 
class of ‘‘ indeterminates.” Forty pairs of blue eyes belong to the 
class: 26 brown, 15 gray and 13 black. I would not have it 
inferred that the remainder of the class are sightless, but space 
forbids their cataloguing according to the descriptions received. 
From the farms of the United States came twenty-five per cent. 
of the class of ’88; ten per cent. of the class give their parents’ 
occupation as merchants, five per cent. are children of physieans. 
The clerical profession send their children to the number of 
eight and one-third per cent. of the class. Of this last classifica- 
tion, Powell and Shier are quite typical ministers’ sons. 

Had not the superior facilities of the Uuiversity drawn us 
here, 20 of our class would have gone to Cornell, 17 to Harvard, 
eight to Yale. Sloane would have gone to Vassar ; Wellesley 
would have been the second choice of six of our ladies, and 
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Smiths’ College four. The various institutions of lesser reputa- 
tion would have absorbed the residue. 

The special study of the sciences has been favored by 19. 
members of the class. History by 18; the Classics by 15; Modern 
Languages and English receiving each especial attention from 
nine. The diversity in our choices as our favorite professor is 
only limited by the number of the faculty. Profs. Demmon and 
Morris are first in our hearts with 12 votes each. Profs. Adams 
and Walter follow with nine and eight votes respectively. 
The compilation of the returns to see whom the class regarded 
as able representatives of ’88 means little or much; the totality 
of votes being less interesting than when analytically exam- 
ined. It will, perhaps, be sufficient to say that the votes as a 
whole may be regarded as an indorsement of the ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration.’?’ Speaking of some votes in particular, the favorite 
mention of Rosenthal and Shier by Williams, and the compli- 
ment to Hodge and Richardson from Rosenthal can be regarded 
as either a long delayed tribute, or what the late Mr. Billings 
styled ‘‘ withering sarcasm.”’ Sixty per cent. of our class prepared 
for college in the various high schools, and we are about evenly 
divided as to manner of entrance, whether by examination 
or diploma. Forty-three of us read the Argonaut with pleas- 
ure, 29 absorb the same satisfaction from the Chronicle, while 
Miss Northrup, Miss Jones, Sprague and Pope report the 
Bulletin as their favorite college paper. 

Nearly every student isa reader of one or more metro- 
politan papers. Of Detroit papers the preference is given to the 
Free Press, Journal and Tribune in the order named. The 
News has a solitary reader. The Chicago Tribune follows the 
western students here to a great extent. The Chicago Inter 
Ocean and Journal also have some readers. The New York 
Tribune and Nation are the principal eastern papers that are 
read. 

Our religious inclinations lead 20 of us to attend the Congre- 
gational church; 16 the Methodist; 11 the Baptist; 11 the 
Presbyterian; 7 the Unitarian; and 5 the Episcopalian. Sol. 
Hisenstaedt doesn’t go to any. 

The principles of the republican party are favored by 50 of 
the class; 15 are prohibitionists; 13 subscribe to the confession 
of Grover Cleveland and the red bandanna; and two or three 
‘freal nice folks’’ call themselves mugwumps. 


The annual college expenses range from $850 the maximum 
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to $200 the minimum. The average annual expenses being 
$393.44. About 11% of the entire college expenses being met 
from the students’ own earnings before and after entering the 
" university. 

43 of our number hope to find employment as teachers; 20 
study law; 10 work at engineering; 8 study medicine; 4 will 
preach ; 3 will try journalism. The remainder will let you 
know later what they will do. 


Nearly 100 of the class regard co-education with unqualified 
favor, and the others seem perfectly willing to tolerate the pres- 
ent régime. 

The causes determining the selection of the U. of M. by 
the members of the class of ’88 were its reputation, the text 
books written by U. of M. men, the influence of Alumni, prin- 
cipally, as teachers in the high schools, and the small expense 
attached. The benefits of a college course are varied. One 
member of the class sums the matter up succinctly by saying, 
‘Tt has made me more independent of individuals and more 
sympathetic with humanity in general. It has perhaps made 
me care less for my native town, but more for the whole world.’’ 
Avother describes its benefits by saying, ‘‘It has taught me 
how little I know, and also taught me that there are lots of 
other people in just the same fix.’’ 


The regrets at the close of a college course are numerous, 
Sessions, Stillwell and White regret that Prof. Burt did not 
leave sooner. Another person regrets he did not receive a bona- 
fide leap- year proposal like Shier’s so’s he could go and tell about 
it. Still another has no regrets, but rejoices that the standard of 
excellency was so high in ’88 that even John Valentine Camp- 
bell was deterred from making enough of credits to join us. As 
statistics are said to be soothing, this part of the history will be 
finished with the statement that 60 of our number danee, 
and that we improved our memory $120 worth with Prof. Loi- 
sette. It may not be out of place to say that our class is the 
largest class ever graduated. The class of ’81 numbering 85; 
82 75:2 788, 83) "BE 183 + 185 B07 186, a 1, 0D. Ska to, 


OBITUARY. 


But once during the college course has death invaded our 
ranks. Among those whom we bade farewell to at the close of 
our sophomore year was Miss Lizzie Wagner, expecting noth- 
ing else but to meet her on our return. A noble and devoted 
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life had ended, but a cherished: memory of her presence re- 
mains with us. 
THE FACULTY. 


‘* The lives of great men all remind us.” 


When a stray Professor comes to examine the high school 
he is looked upon as a demigod; when he is seen in lawn 
tennis apparel there are grave doubts as to the correctness of this 
diagnosis. When we come to know him as aman wethen ap- 
preciate him. In the class room have been passed most pleasant 
hours. Of course it was a natural suspicion that made Shorty 
Jones think Powell was ‘‘ponying,’’ and it must be admitted 
that it was very impolite for Comstock to recommend political 
economy as a snap in the presence of Prof. Adams, and if 
de Pont did find it necessary to say, ‘‘Monsieur Blair, I’ll have 
to condition you.’’ All these are forgiven. The Faculty, asa 
whole we have the utmost regard for. Our associations have 
been pleasant, we have recognized that they have made our in- 
terests theirs. 


CONCLUSION. 


‘The class of ’88in a collective capacity is soon to become 
a memory. Four years of association have made indistruc- 
tible friendships, indellible impressions. The memoirs of the 
past will ever and anon come trooping up. The Ypsi. sleigh 
rides, the class socials, Whitmore lake excursions, moon-light 
meanderings. The spread, the Sunday nights, the glee club, 
chapel and lectures. The students occupation is goue. No 
more the big rushes, and mortar-board, silk-hatted, senior- 
capped throng. The students occupation is gone, gone, gone. 
Abstracted for a time we are to return to the busy current of 
life, let us hope to use for good the talents that have been 
given us. Our deeds of the past are our pledges for the future. 
The last page of ’88’s history is penned. What remains un- 
written must live in our traditions. 


‘Wisely improve the present, it is thine, go forth to meet 
the future without fear and with a manly heart.’’ 


CLASS POEM, 


oe 


THE GIFT OF THE GODS. 


ELSIE JONES. 


Love, Sleep, and Death go to the same sweet Tune. 


Full many gifts the gods have in their keeping, 
Wherefore we mortals sue with prayer and hymn 
Piercing the heaven, beyond our vision dim. 
Aud be the high gods neither deaf nor sleeping, 
And be they piteous of man’s brief day, 

A little while relenting their stern power, 

A little while relaxing their fierce sway, 

They smile on us who weep and rage and cower, 
And grant the gifts we pray. 


The gift of joy, the gift of love’s sweet pleasure; 
The gift of sin unpunished; lust unstained; 
Shame unabashed; and deadly wrong unpained; 
The gift of hoary years, of heavy treasure; 

Of fame undying; power that doth grow 

Great as the gods’; the gift of words that burn 
Dull hearts to daring, beauty’s trancing show; 
The gift of song that unto heaven doth yearn— 
All these the gods bestow. 


All these they grant in pity and derision— 
Knowing the worth of that wherefore we pray 
With greedy cares, grown greedier by delay, 
And the base selfishness of earthly vision— 

All these they grant, and get fit praise thereby; 
But one great gift they guard with jealous care, 
Entrusted to the hands of gods most high, 
Who heed, perchance, the pleading of despair, 
But hear no fainter ery. 


All pray alike for it, the high and lowly, 

The young and old, the scholar and the slave; 
None is so strong this great gift not to crave, 
None is so joyful, none so base, so holy. 
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Three are the gods whose power it is to bless 

The souls that pray for this with yearning breath,— 
Three gods who share unequal, more and less, 

In their great guerdon,--Love, and Sleep, and Death,— 
The gift—Forgetfulness. 


All riches fade before its worth, all treasure 

That hides within the earth can buy it not. 
Ambition dies, fame hard won is forgot, 

Love’s deepest joys are nothing to its pleasure. 
For these we pray when life is strange and fair, 
But when its. meaning grows large to our gaze 
And we are touched of grief—what piteous prayer, 
Careless of all we once deemed good, we raise 

For respite from dispair, 


Most pitiful is Sleep. When silent sorrow 
Cometh to hearts unknown of her before, 

And takes her dwelling there, and they implore 
Some briet forgetfulness of Sleep to borrow, 

Oft she is gracious,—to her voiceless streams 
She leadeth them, where fruitless flowers grow; 
And all the hard, hot pain forgotten‘seems, 

No hunger for lost happiness they know,— 

The dead days live in dreams, 


Most pitiful is Sleep: but her sweet power 

Is least of the three gods’ in the great gift; 

And all her pity cannot make less swift 

The flight of merciful oblivion’s hour, 

And when the sorrow Stricken wake, and slow 
Cometh again the bitter, crushing pain, 

And Sleep nolonger may avail,—then flow 
From her dim eyes tears thick as summer rain, 
And from them poppies grow. 


The poppy and the vine—Sleep’s gifts to mortals, 
Whereby all wandering griefs she doth reclaim, 
And maketh day and darkness all the same 
Unto the throng about her shadowy portals. 

‘* Kat of my seed,’’ the flower smiles,—the vine, — 
“Drink and forget your grieving and your pain, 
Why will yehug your misery? Why pine 

When the grape tempts its eager juice to drain ? 
Drink, and ye are divine! ” 


And many hearken to the bidding gladly, 

And yield themselves unto the poppied balm 

And float their souls in slumber’s languorous calm, 
And know not if the days go bright or sadly. 
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No joy of praise is theirs. no sting of blame, 
They mind not if men pity or deride, 

They care no more for good or evil fame, 
With peace ignoble are they satisfied ,— 
Tho’ Sleep’s gifts work them shame. 


But somewhat yet her power wanes and falters, 

For not forever shall the flower and vine 

Pour from their hearts forgetfullness divine 

For those that lay their souls upon her altars. 

The dreams will fade, the shame will wake and weep, 
The sin they live in shows a hateful thing; 

They thrust away the gifts with curses deep, 

A. little while their helpless hands they wring,— 
Then sink again to sleep. 


Greater than Sleep is Death. The souls he leadeth 
Drink of forgetfulness the deepest draught 

And are at resi forever. Who hath quafifed 

That cup Lethean, and of pain yet heedeth? 

No morning bringeth waking to their eyes, 

No dreams, or glad, or sad, may vex their sleep, 
No slighted duty shame upon them cries, 

No wrath of gods shall make the shut eyes weep.— 
The dead sin in no wise. 


But Death is stern, and sparing of his power; 

Not easily he yieldeth to our cries, 

But stands aloof, knowing that in some wise 

We shall outlast the agonizing hour 

And conquer strong despair. Death’s gift is great; 
It must be won by wage of weary years 

To sorrow’s heavy service consecrate ; 

Years counted, day by day, with chilling tears 
And yearnings passionate. . 


And some there be to whom he comes too slowly, 
And in the mad impatience of despair 

They wait not till he granteth them their share 
In his blest gift,but flee by ways unholy 

To the dim land. O hapless fugitives ! 

How shall we voice your blame? Rather we pray, 
That as ye hoped, no memory in you lives, 

That ye mourn not the lives ye did betray, 

But Death your wrong forgives. 


Stronger than Death is Love. O god unheeded 
In the dark hour, how have we wrought thee wrong 
Singing thee only in the lighter song! 
We pray to Sleep and Death—what soul hath pleaded 
With Love, that Love would grant forgetfulness, 
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And soothe away the hurt of humbled pride, 
And still the longing for dead happiness, 
And bringing peace in place of joy denied, 
Sweeten grief’s bitterness! 


Who hath prayed this wise? Yea, who hath discovered 
Any help in him for the pains we bear? 

Wesaw his outward fashion passing fair, 

Perchance, when o’er our hearts his light wings hovered ; 
We knew the subtle sweetness of his breath, 

We knew his feet, with swift desire shod, 

We knew his eyes, that speak what no voice saith— 

We knew him an exceeding bitter god, 

More merciless than death. 


Through the dim ages sounds a mighty crying 
Accusing Love, that made more tears to flow 

Than any god; that lays on us below 

Infinite pain and agony undying. 

“ Love,’’ wail the voices, ‘‘ made our brightness fade,— 
Look in his eyes, and see all sorrow there! 

Love slew us pitilessly, man and maid, 

Pray not to him! He hears not any prayer, 

He grants no aid!”’ 


But let Love speak. Lo, how his grave lips tremble, 
Is it for pity, or in angry scorn? 

Hearken his words, in earnest sweetness borne 
Unto the throngs that round his feet assemble, 

‘“*T wot well ye call Love a bitter thing; 

I wot ye fly from me and pray me not; 

I wot ye say my honey hides a sting; 

That but for me al! sorrow were forgot; 

Pain past remembering. 


* Ye do not well, these lying words believing, 

Ye do not well, in crying out my blame; 

Ye never knew Love! What hath borne my name 
And ye call Love,—what worked to your deceiving 
And left you only anguish and despair. 

When broken was the first brief, sweet surprise— 
These were Love’s foes— Desire, Pride, Self-ward care, 
A mockery of Love in Love’s own guise,— 

Love had therein no share! 


“* Yea, I deny not that with heavy sorrow 
And tearless pain and speechless agony 
I try the hearts that I would turn to me. 
Yet—my Belovéd, would ye shrink, and borrow 
Contentment from a life that knew me not? 
Would ye takeany gladness for my grief? 
a 
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Pray you that of your souls I be forgot, 
Or that your burdened hearts may Know relief 
Of the pain I begot! 


“Not so. Who knoweth Love in his true fashion, 
Through false disguises that about him cling, 

These know Heaven’s self doth hold no better thing 
Than Love, the gentle god, whose deep compassion 
Ye dream notof. Lo! to your yearning breath 
Shall I not answer, when ye importune? 

Am I not even as kind as Sleep and Death ? 

Love, Sleep and Death go tothe same sweet tune, 

One subtle singer saith. 


‘*O all ye sorrow-laden, that are craving 
Some little respite from the pains ye bear, 

I call you,—Love—I offer you rich share 

Of the forgetfulness where lies your saving! 
Ihave no scarlet flame of poppy flowers, 
There is no dew of Lethe in my cup, 

Ye shall not dream away the languid hours, 
Nor unto Death shall ye deliver up 

Your soul’s God-given powers! 


“Drink of my cup! I promise you—not gladness,— 
Nay, ye may well walk close to Sorrow’s side 

All your lives through, and have no other guide, 
And ye shall Know full measure of all sadness. « 

But drink my cup—and all your pain is blest! 
Drink! and the solemn joy of gods divine 

Shall still the clamoring self within your breast, 
And make therein a silent, hallowed shrine . 
Where ye Shall find your rest. 


“Come! Ye shall share in all men’s tears and laughter 
Yet be not shaken in your deep content. 

Come! Yeshall learn what that high sentence meant 
Stronger than Death is Love! Yea, and hereafter, 

When Sleep and Death have lost their spell, and cease, 
Ye shall know mineillimitable, reign, 

And share with me in mine own holy peace, 
Forgetfulness of self—And from your pain 

So shall ye have release,”’ 


a& 


O, ye who linger in youth’s sunny places 

With half-reluctant hand on the great gate 

That bears above it written one word—Fate; 
Beyond which lies the road that none retraces,-- 
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It is not much that any one can say, 

So sure and swift these parting moments fly,-- 
Only to bid you Godspeed on your way, 

Only to give you greeting and good-by,-- 

And then—to turn away. 


Yet, were all golden words to me imparted, 

And all high thougyp tg that musically flow, 

A better thing than this I could not know 

To wish and pray for you ere ye departed: 

When to you comes your hour of bitterness, 

And Sleep beguiles you with her deadly wine, 

And Death seems grateful to your sharp distress,-- 
Pray you,—choose well! and choose the cup divine 
Of Love’s Forgetfulness, 
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R. G. COLE. 


I 


Of songs both old and new, 
Ann Arbor boasts a few. 
Pretty good songs they aretoo. We’re happy to relate, 
But of all the songs we sing. 
Here’s just the jolliest thing, 
Not too sedate, sober and straight 
Is this we sing to HKight-y-Eight-y-eight. 


CHORUS: Oh! With hearts and voices all 
We shout our cheery call, 
Come fair, cloudy weather, 
We face the world together, 
Here’s the call that keeps us straight, 
HKight-y-eight! q 


it 


What lots of schemes we've run, 
What glorious deeds we’ve done,— 
Oh! it would take a volume our history to state, 
How as Fresh we fought and bled 
Till we came out one ahead ; 
Sophomore hate had to abate, 
Respect was great for Highty-eight. 


CHORUS. 


Ill 


Would you Know our call and cry ? 
’Tis old as hills and sky,— 
“Gwye yn Erbyn y Byd!”’—of goodly sound and weight 
Though grinds come thick and fast 
We're cheerful to the last, 
Hearts all elate reiterate 
This music rhyme of Highty-eight, 


CHORUS. 
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IV 


The swift years come and go, 
We’re through before we know. 
Given our little diplomas, and put outside the gate; 
Then with feet reluctant, slow, 
Through life’s hard paths we go 
Sooner or late on to our fate, 
Yet still we sing to Highty-eight. 


CHORUS FOR LAST VERSE. 


Oh! When we’re wrinkled, old and gray, 
When our wits have gone astray, 

In spite of lips that quiver, 

We’ll sing our old song ever,— 

Bravely sing in face of fate—t— 
Hight-y-eight-y-eight! 


A, C. 
MeClurg LHIGAGH, 
We believe our productions in this class of 


& Ca. 
work are unsurpassed, and the designs which 
Class Day are furnished, on request, will commend them- 
selves to committees having Class Day and 
| ant Commencement Invitations in charge, on ac- 
count of the originality and exceeding appro- 
Commencemen priateness which always mark them, and the 
extremely moderate prices for which they are 
Invitations, furnished, which are invariably as low as is 
consistent with workmanship of the first qual- 
ity. 


We are just introducing a good weight pure 
linen paper at a remarkably low price, to 
which we have given the name of ‘A. C. Me- 

Correspondence Clurg Co.’s Pure Linen.” 
Every other desirable style of paper for 
Papel polite correspondence, in every size and finish, 
is represented in our large and varied assort- 
ment, to which new styles are constantly being 
added. 
Menus, 
£Zddress Dies, 
Prosrams, 
Crests, Dinner Cards, 
Ciphers, Visitins Cards, 
Monosrams, — Luncheon Cards, - 
| Engraving, 3 
Die Sinkins, 
Illuminating. 
kngravers 
and LHIGAGH. 


Stationers. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS! 


| VON HMOnS hs 
Constitutional and Political History 


— OF THE — 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Political and Constitutional History of the United States of America, By Dr. Hl. Van Holst, Pro- 
fessor of American History in the University of Freiburg. Translated from the German 
by John J. Lalor, Alfred B. Mason and Paul Shorey. 5 vols. 8 vo; 
Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4.00; Half Calf, $5.00 per vol. 


Vou. I. 1750-1832. State Sovereignty and Slavery. 

“ II. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration. — Annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

“ III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas.—Compromise of 
1850. 

“IV. 1850-1854. Compromise of 1850. — Kansas - Ne- 
braska Bill. 

“6 6V.)=s«1854-1856. Kansas- Nebraska Bill.— Buchanan’s 
Election. . 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE U.S. By Dr. H. VON 
HOLST, author of Von Holst’s Constitutional and Political 
History of the U.S. Authorized Edition. Translated by 
Mr. Albert Bishop Mason. One vol., 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 
Net; Sent post paid on receipt of $2 20. 
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ORATION. 


“THE COLLEGE MAN IN THE WORLD.” 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL. 


In beginning the discussion of a subject, it is well, perhaps, 
to determine the method of investigation to be pursued, to fix 
upon a certain plan of treatment, and endeavor as near as 
possible to conform to it. As we progress, it will become 
evident that many of the fallacies that have crept into the 
minds of would-be reformers are due to the fact that they have 
looked upon the world, with all its defects, either through the 
spectacles of the Ideologist, or the Empircist; either studying 
the ideal purely, the moral and the spiritual to the total exclu- 
sion of the regal, the material basis of all things; or depending 
entirely upon experience and observation, lacking scientific 
spirit, blind in their views, narrow in their prejudices. Plato 
was an Ideologist, so were Bentham and Rosseau, and Napo- 
leon is said to have remarked that, ‘‘The Metaphysicians, the 
Ideologists have destroyed France.’’ Scholars are now agreed 
that the safest and soundest conclusions can alone be reached by 
the philosophic-historical method, which does not confine itself 
to that which has actually taken place, but, ‘‘interprets the 
inner connection between past and present,’’ and as Bluntsebli 
says, ‘‘consider the revelation of the spirit of man in history.”’ 
In the light then of philosophy and history, let us endeavor to . 
interpret the many interesting and complicated political and 
economic movements with which we as students are sur- 
rounded ; elucidating, developing, classifying, and in a rational 
way investigating and exhibiting the truth. We shall find 
that there is unity in history, that it is not a fragment, but that, 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.”’ 


It is an old saying that history but repeats itself. While 
I believe that this must be taken with some moderation, there is 
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nevertheless, an element of truth in it and we may undoubtedly 
learn a valuable lesson from a study of the nations and indivi- 
duals and institutions that have preceded us. Follow me then 
if you will, back through the long vistas of history, back 
through the gloom and night of the Dark Ages, back through 
the brilliant ‘‘ Augustau Era’’ of Rome, and let us see what 
lesson is taught us by the Grecian Commonwealth, where, ‘‘ the 
political and intellectual life of the world began.’”’ It was in 
Greece where the bonds of Oriental despotism were first broken, 
and.where political freedom first existed as a living reality. 
Here we find a state of civilization and a degree of political and 
intellectual liberty that has been the wonder and admiration of 
subsequent ages. The fame.of Athens is proverbial : 


** Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence, 
Native to famous wits.’’ 


It was Greece that produced literature which classical stu- 
dents yet regard as the world’s masterpieces. The greatest of 
epics, the ‘‘ Illiad,’’ and the ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ of Homer, the ‘‘ The- 
ogony,’’ of Hesiod, the elegiacal. poetry of Tyrtaeus, the lyrical 
verse of ‘‘ Violet crowned pure, sweetly smiling Sappo,’’ and 
of Pindar, the tragedies of Afschylus, Sophocles and Huripi- 
des, and the philosophical histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch’s, ‘‘ Bible of Heroisms,’’ all represent but 
partially the Hellenic contribution to the civilization of the 
world. But at last omnipotent Zeus from his throne on the 
heights of Mount Olympus hurls his thunderbolts and the glory 
of Greece has departed forever. 

The story of the rise and fall of Rome, of its greatness and 
its grandeur, is an oft told and familiar, tale yet it contains a 
warning that might well be heeded by the present generation of 
thinkers. The powerful and wealthy nations of the past have 
all lost their freedom. Itis among the rocks and hills that liberty 
has ever loved to dwell; where wealth has not been concen- 
trated in the hands of the few; and where palace and hovel 
do not exist side by side. 

What then does the American student learn from a study 
of the histories of Greece and Rome? He learns that states like 
individuals are but mortal; that two thousand years ago, re- 
publics more democratic than our own existed in Southern 
Europe; that the citizens of these republics were surrounded 
with a civilization approximating very closely to ours; that 
struggles between labor and capital, if I may be permitted to 
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indulge in an anachronism, were of frequent occurrence ; that. 
vice and corruption and decay crept into this society; that 
there was almost a willful degeneracy amongst the masses of 
the people; and that finally for a thousand years the world was 
again plunged into ignorance and despotism and darkness. 
Bearing these fruitful facts in mind, the college man, the 
scholar, must realize that hehas an important mission to per- 


form in this world of ours; that he has no right as a student 


and a citizen to stand calmly by and allow great political and 


economic questions to shape themselves, or what is almost 


equivalent, to be shaped by ignorant hands; he must realize 
that; while, of course, the future of this country does not 
depend upon him alone, yet some share of the responsi- 
bility rests upon his shoulders, and that the grave problems that 
are continually presenting themselves require trained minds to 
solve them. ; . 


I know that the cry is raised that our political machinery 
is now in the hands of demagogues, that virtue seeks in vain for 
its reward, that politics has degenerated into a filthy pool of vile 
personalities, and that no man having any respect for himself 
should dream of actively participating in the affairs of his 
country. As Americans, however, we should not yet be will- 
ing to admit the truth of these charges, we should not yet be 
willing toadmit that, ‘the experiment of popular government 
in the United States is clearly a failure,’’ and that'in blind 
delusion we convulsively hug to our bosoms mere empty forms 
and abstract rights. Yet granting, if only for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is all true,does this not make it so much the more 
incumbent for the educated man, the man, whoif he will can 
become a living force in society, to endeavor to resist this down- 
ward tendency, to remove this stain from our political life and 
bring us back to a status exalted and irreproachable in its 
purity ? 

But, it may be said, in a republic like ours, the masses 
regulate these matters, our voice and our influence count as 
nothing against theirs. It must be remembered, however, 
that while this is a government founded up on the consent of 
those governed, yet at the same time it is one based upon jus- 
tice, and the masses may be educated up to a point where their 
desires, proclaimed through the voice of the ballot, will be 
expressed conscientiously and intelligently. ‘‘ Fifty millions of 
men God gives us to mould; burning questions, keen debate, 
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great interests trying to vindicate their right to be, sad 
wrongs brought to the bar of public judgment ;—these are the 
people’s schools. Timid scholarship either shrinks from shar- 
ing in these agitations, or denounces them as vulgar and 
dangerous interference by incompetent hands with matters 
above them. .A chronic distrust of the people pervades the 
book educated class of the North; they shrink from that free 
speech which is God’s normal school for educating men, throw- 
ing upon them the grave responsibility of deciding great ques- 
tions and so lifting them to a higher level of intellectual and 
moral life.’ So said Wendell Phillips not very many years ago 
and the words are as true to-day as when he uttered them. 
It is far better for men to think wrongly than not to think at 
all. In a country as conservative as ours this can only result in 
temporary evils with the certainty of future permanent benefit. 
The education of the masses is like a tiny mountain brooklet 
that broadens as it progresses, yet many atime in its course it 
dashes over chasms and into dark and noisome caves, only to 
come forth again into the clear, bright sunlight and go gushing 
and gurgling and babbling along until finally it empties itself, 
a broad and placid stream, into the vast expanse of the ocean ; 
and as one generation transmits its knowledge to another, so 
does the ocean waft its incense toward the Heavens, only in 
time to be returned again into the self-same brooklet, whose 
channel, however, has been broadened and deepened by the 
swiftly running waters. 


Having thus pointed out in a general way the mission of 
the college-bred man in the world, let me next suggest a few of 
the great living questions that are now agitating the American 
public, questions in the discussion of which you will be exvected 
to take not only an intelligent but a leading part. Communism, 
socialism, the restriction of suffrage, the railroad problem, for- 
eign immigration, the government of our great cities, and a 
host of others at once present themselves. Toward a few of these 
let us turn. 


It is only of late years that attention has been directed to 
the importance of economic studies in a representative form of 
government. Nor should this excite surprise when we recall the 
fact that the birth of modern political economy dates back but 
about one hundred years, its fundamental principles having been 
envolved by the master-mind of the great Scotchman, Adam 
Smith, rounded out and completed by Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, 
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and our later English and American economists. But to dis- 
cover the source of modern socialism we must cross the English 
Channel to the land of the beautiful and picturesque Rhine, 
the land of universities and colleges. The Germans are essen- 
tially a bureaucratic people and the German mind has always 
been accustomed to state interference, so that here is where we 
would naturally look for the rise of socialism under the leader 
ship of such enthusiasts as Lassalle and Karl Marx. Ideas 
which hold out to the laboring poor a Utopian form of govern- 
ment cannot long remain confined within the bounds of any one 
country and socialistic doctrines begin to propagate themselves 
from one extreme of Europe to the other, finding a veritable, 
‘¢ Dark Continent,’? upon which to sow their seeds, gaining 
advocates and adherents in all lands, for in all lands were 
found vice and misery and desolation. 


But socialism is not wholly an outgrowth of modern labor 
agitations, for we need only investigate the works of the greatest 
of ancient philosophers to find essentially the same ideas advo- 
eated. In Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,’’ Socrates argues for a community 
of wives, children and property, and Aristotle in his ‘‘ Politics” 
has furnished us with one of the most admirable arguments in 
opposition to socialism, ancient or modern, that has yet appeared, 
and a careful and intelligent perusal of the ‘‘ Politics’’ would go 
far toward convincing the most uncompromising socialist of — 
the impracticability of his theories. 

However much may be the alarm and agitation of many 
people on account of the slight commotion created by the Chicago 
anarchists and by the speeches of Most and others of his stamp, 
anarchism never can gain a permanent foothold in this country. 
Its twin sister, however, nihilism, may be condoned under such 
a government as that of Russia, and yet, as has been pointed out, 
see the disgust with which the scholar gathers his garments 
about him and disowns ‘‘the Sam Adams and William Pres- 
cott, the George Washington and John Rrown, of St. Petersburg, » 
the spiritual descendents, the living representatives, of those 
who make our history worth anything in the world’s annals,— 
the Nihilists.” ‘‘ Nihilism is the righteous and honorable resist- 
ance of a people crushed under an iron rule.” Here in the 
United States where there is perfect freedom of speech and of 
the press we can have no sympathy with revolutionary doctrines 
and they are preached only amongst the scum of our population. 
But note the difference in Russia. ‘There the Universities are 
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revolutionary centres and many a Russian college.student has 
yielded up his life on the altar of nihilism. Pray, what other 
remedy has the Russian? If the people there should rise as one 
mass, overthrow this despotism and establish a constitutional 
government in its stead, lovers of freedom the world over 
would rejoice. Yet the nihilists are attempting. to do no more. 
It istrue that the means they employ, considered in themselves, 
are open to condemnation. But the propagation of sentiments 
of liberty by speech or by the press is death or Siberian exile. 
Public opinion there cannot be molded like public opinion here, 
so that there are but two courses open for the Russian to pursue, 
he must either tamely submit, become a slave, or adopt nihil- 
istic principles and methods. It is clearly a case where the 
end justifies the means. . 


Anarchism then can never become an issue with us and it 
has been spoken of only because the principles of the commun- 
ists, anarchists and socialists are so frequently regarded as 
identical, although there are such strong lines of demarcation 
between them that it is almost impossible to account for the 
prevalence of such erroneous ideas, 


The same spirit has led to the unqualified condemnation of 
Mr. George’s scheme to nationalize land, which places him in 
the ranks of the semi-socialists. A great many people look upon 
him as a charlatan and an ordinary labor agitator, and regard his 
doctrines as visionary and impracticable in the extreme, to be 
treated with contempt and dismissed without a thought. The 
expression of such an opinion always stamps its owner as one 
who has no correct appreciation of what Mr. George’s doc- 
trines really are, for he is neither a mountebank nor a ranter, but 
thorough student, the founder, we can say of a new school of 
political economy, a man who has received as much earnest 
attention from his contemporaries as any other living economist, 
and it is no answer to his arguments to dismiss them with a con- 
temptuous sniff, as the ravings of some lunatic, unworthy the 
deliberate thought of a sane man. It is true, perhaps, that the 
frame of his greatest work is false, but let the reader once admit 
his premises he is led on by a series of logical propositions to 
conclusions that are irresistable. I do not purpose discussing 
Mr. George’s theories, but simply desire to call attention to 
their importance and point out that here isa proposed solution 
of one of the great problems suggested that may contain much 
truth and that is at least entitled to the careful consideration of 
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students and scholars. If socialism is to be eradicated it cannot 
be done by looking upon it as the fancy of some disordered mind 
but we must recognize the fact that the socialists constitute aris- 
ing school of political economy, setting forth an ideal form of 
government for the toiling millions and presenting arguments 
that must be met by arguments. 

An industrial movement will always be found to have an 
historical basis and we. can easily trace the source of the 
social agitation of this century back to the industrial changes 
which resulted from the overthrow of fendal society. While 
the Renaissance ultimately led to political and religious liberty, 
it does not seem to have been accompanied by a corresponding 
advancement in industrial freedom and the benefits of civiliza- 
tion in the present age are distributed almost as unequally as in 
the days of Gurth and Wamba, the thralls of Cedric of Roth- - 
erwood. The landlords and clergy as industrial elements have 
been supplanted by the third estate and the introduction of 
machinery and the general recognition of the principle of the 
division of labor have, with other forces, united in producing 
the social revolution of the nineteenth century. The attempts 
to alleviate want and elevate the condition of the laboring 
classes have found expression in an almost infinite number of 
ways; in factory acts, in poor law legislation, in unions or broth- 
erhoods and in federations of trades-unions, all either aiming 
toward mutual assistance, or seeking to regulate questions 
arising between capitalist and employee. 

Here then is a field broad enough for the most ardent 
seeker after knowledge. Extract from these various forms those 
economic principles which are sound, unite them into one 
grand harmonious system of yourown and you will have re- 
moved the most serious obstacle from the path of advancing 
civilization. Future generations will shower untold blessings 
upon your head and you will go down in the annals of history 
as mankind’s greatest benefactor. Poets will sing the glorious 
story of your achievement and grave philosophers will do obei- 
sance to your genius. | 

“Trust the people,’ is the text of the next topic and it 
is peculiarly suggestive to the educated man of the present day 
who is so prone to argue for a restriction of the right of suffrage. 
The advocates of universal suffrage, (for men) should not be 
classed with the ultra—radicals who are the legitimate offspring 
of the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, who 
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claim that suffrage is.a natural or God- given right, but they rec- 
ognize the fact that the state has the undoubted legal au- 
thority, if it so wills, to impose franchise qualifications. It 
does so when it denies minors, women, aliens, paupers and in- 
sane people, the right to vote. Nor do they assert that the vote 
of an ignorant man isas good as that of an educated man, but 
do hold that the former has the same right to express his opinion 
as the latter and that only by permitting him to do so, can we 
ever hope to elevate his condition, to bring him to that high 
level that all freemen should occupy. 


Words fail to average mortal when he endeavors to glorify 
the independent revolt of Martin Luther against the domineer- 
ing spirit of the Catholic hierarchy of the sixteenth century. 
But what was the real significance, the essence of the great 
Reformation? Nothing more than the proclamation and estab- 
lishment of the great principle that every man has the right to 
think and act for himself, as long as by so acting and thinking 
he does not infringe upon the liberties of the other members of 
the community of which heis but a part. Personal indepen- 
dence, self-dependence, is the foundation principle of our gov- 
ernment. It was this that led the Puritans to leave their 
homes, to settle upon the bleak and dismal shores of Massa- 
chusetts, to suffer all the bitter trials and untold horrors of 
early colonial life. It was the development of this principle that 
culminated in the Revolution and the establishment of our 
existing form of government. The French Revolution in giving 
an impetus to this movement throughout the world proved itself 
an inestimable blessing to mankind and for this, if for nothing 
else, Americans especially owe a debt of gratitude to Rousseau 
and Voltaire; Voltaire, ‘‘at whose name bigots and tyrants, 
who had never been moved by the wailing and cursing of 
millions, turned pale.’’ 


The advocates of universal suffrage claim that with no re- 
strictions thestate is more secure against internal violence; that 
the more popular the government the better is life and prop- 
erty protected; that whenever you increase the individuals or 
classes to be consulted, you insure a wiser and safer conduct of 
both internal and external affairs; that each individual and 
class havea knowledge of theirown interests and in seeking 
self-protection can be safely intrusted with the general conduct 
of the affairs of government. 

The great difficulty in fixing a seer ete is to know 
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where and when tostop. Shall you have an educational quali- 
fication, the justice of which John Stuart Mill thinks everyone 
will concede, ‘‘ but those in whom an a priori theory has si- 
lenced common sense?’’ or an economic qualification because, 
‘‘non-tax payers have every motive to be lavish, and none to 
economize ?”’ or a moral qualification which will be evidence 
of future obedience to the law of the state? The accidental cir- 
cumstance of a man’s not possessing a certain amount of prop- 
erty surely ought not, in a democratic-republic, disfranchise 
him, and by this discrimination inflict upon him, ‘‘a stigma 
and a disgrace,’’ which, ‘' must always be an occasion of 
discontent, disorder and danger.’’ Pass compulsory education 
laws and the next generation will require no educational quali- 
fication for voters, while you will have avoided the introduc- 
tion of a dangerous principle into our theory of government. 
The spirit of our whole history is against restrictive legisla- 
tion in this direction. The first legislative body that ever sat 
in America, that at Jamestown in 1619, was elected by all the 
male inhabitants, and the first in New England, that at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, was composed of all the male inhabitants. 
‘*The American should cherish as serene a faith as his fathers 
had,’’ says the eminent orator whom I have already quoted. 
‘- Instead of seeking a coward safety by battening down the 
hatches and putting men back into chains, he should recognize 
that God places him in this peril that he may work out a noble 
security by concentrating all moral forces to lift this weak, rot- 
ting and dangerous mass into sunlight and health.”’ 


When feudalism was first established, its adherents did not 
think that they were creating a power, that in time would 
threaten the very existence of the state itself. When the re- 
formers sought to secure education and justice for the masses of 
France, little did they realize that they were paving the way 
for that terrible storm which, as has well been said, ‘‘ de- 
stroyed both the oppressions of government and the government 
itself’? When the nobles and the ecclesiastics united with 
the common people in 1215, and wrung from King John at Run- 
nymede that memorable, ‘' Charter of English Liberties,” the 
possibility that they were laying the foundation of their own 
ultimate ruin could not have been dreamt of. Yet for the last 
five hundred years the power of the House of Commons has 
steadily increased, until to-day we find the Liberal Party discuss- 
ing the advisability of abolishing not alone the House of 
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Lords, but even the Established Church of England. Place 
the wildest visionary in Watts’ place when he saw the lid of the | 
tea-kettle rise and his most fanciful imagination could not have 
pictured what the future would bring forth. When Stephen- 
son first broached his proposition -to the old Tory leaders, to 
build a railroad from Manchester to London, and was laughed 
at, it would have been as impossible for him to have foreseen 
that in time a net-work of iron arms would embrace every 
civilized country upon the face of the globe, as for Columbus to 
have foretold the future of America. Yet such has been the 
phenominal development of the railway system that we to-day 
are confronted with such questions as these: Are the evils of 
transportations inherent in the system itself? Does the law 
permit legislative control without in any way endangering the 
capital or property rights invested? Is the claim true that is 
made by the advocates of the non-interference policy, and that 
is based upon the assumption of the ‘‘ dense ignorance’’ of the 
people, that there is no infringement upon the rights of the 
people, and that capital would be endangered by legislative in- 
terference? Which is the correct solution, the ‘‘ King’s High- 
way” theory, or state ownership, or supervision by commis- 
sions, or control by governmental competition? The railroads of 
this country have in their employ nearly a half million of men, 
more than enough to hold the balance of political power. Who 
can say that the day will not come when these men will: be 
given the alternative of voting as the corporation demands, or of 
being discharged? Indeed, it is more than, probable that this 
power has already been exercised, and it is a notorious fact that 
thousands are spent each year by the railroads in the corruption 
of our legislatures. 


Can the railroads of this country be so dealt with that we 
can secure the advantages and at the same time avoid the evils? 
‘‘The question is not,’’ says one author, ‘‘ whether the railway 
system has been a public benefit, but whether it can be madea 
greater one.” Its security ‘‘ lies in administering it with a care- 
ful respect to justice and the public welfare. Its greatest danger 
lies in making its oppressive hand felt by the people, until popu- 
lar spirit is goaded into revolt.” 


These, college men, are but a few of the leading issues that 
will confront’ you at your entrance into the active world and 
with which you as the educated members of the community, 


will be expected to successfully grapple. There is no reason why 
4 
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politics should not be made the subject of systematic educa- 
tion as well as physics, chemistry and botany, for the foun- 
dation of politics is history, law and philosophy. The present 
century has developed a distinctive social science, which as Her- 
bert Spencer shows, has a statical and a dynamical side. Insti- 
tutions, history, the evolution of society, their analysis and 
philosophy, must all be studied. Extreme optimistic or pessi- 
mistic viewg should find no place in the mind of the scholar. 
Great social reforms can-be wrought by agitation alone, and to 
agitate is a duty which we owe to ourselves, to society and to 
our country. Do not understand me to assert that we can con- 
trol public opinion, for the masses are at all times our masters. 
But public. opinion, like wax is pliable, is capable of being 
molded, and this is the mission of the educated man. I know 
that it is urged against us that we are visionary and specula- 
tive, that we are not practical, that we are inelined to hold 
ourselves aloof from the masses, having in mind, perhaps, the 
remark of Anacharsis in Archons’ court. at Athens, that ‘‘ wise 
men argue cases and fools decide them.’’ But if this is true, and 
it is possible that there is an element of truth in it, if this is the 
tendency, the result of a college education, surely a radical re- 
form is demanded in our scholastic system. The increase of 
economic and historical studies is an important movement in 
this direction and a recognition of a new order of things. So- 
ciety is not what it was a hundred years ago; great industrial 
and political transformations have occurred, and education has 
found it necessary to keep pace with these changes. It -has 
been said that ‘‘Those who have been taught, ought, by the 
laws of the chivalry of culture, to teach.’’? Granting this, the 
proper sphere of the college man is well defined. The existing 
state of society demands that we should turn our attention to 
the great social questions. ‘‘To remove want and the fear of 
want,” says. Henry George, ‘‘to give to all classes leisure and 
comfort and independence, the decencies and refinements of life, 
the opportunities of mental and moral development would be 
like turning water into the desert. The sterile waste would 
clothe itself with verdure, and the barren places, where life 
seemed banned, would ere long be dappled with the shade of 
trees and musical with the song of birds. Talents now hid- 
den, virtues unsuspected, would come forth to make human 
life richer, fuller, happier, nobler.” 
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On the barren coast of Zanzibar, 
In the Eastern hemisphere ; 
A mountain range lay far outstretched, 
With an aspect sober and drear. 
The sun had sunk in his ocean bed, 
The silvery clouds had fallen low; 
And naught remained to the sight of man 
Save a tint of the western glow 
-T was in a year, from this.farren oved 
On the enamelled head of this. mJuntain throne, 
I, like the prophet. Elijah of old, 
Stood there alone, alone, alone. 
Long had I stood on that. mountain high, 
Waiting my mission to fulfill; 
But no mission came toinspire me, 
And idle were my thoughts and quill. 
And the night came on blacker and blacker, 
And the last light tinge of day 
Had crept far into the distance, 
Andruthlessly sunk away. 
-At last worn out with waiting, 
On that summit bleak and cold, 
For a coming inspiration 
I shrieked out. loud and bold: 
“O Powers! so oft exalted, 
Have ye no Sk111 to part 
The veil that enshroudeth mortals 
And screens each human heart? 
Pray open to me all secrets, 
Enigmas to me reveal ! 
In this spot, so solemnly silent, 
I most humbly to you appeal !”’ 
But no answer broke the stillness— 
An echo was the only return, 
And I peered once more in the darkness, 
But no spirit could yet discern. 
At length I heard a rustling 
As of a mighty wind, 
And the rustling of many waters, 
That came thundering on behind. 
Full dazed was-I for a moment, 
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But trembling, stood my ground, 
And gazed about in the darkness 
To learn whence the terrible sound; 
'Tis human and more than gigantic, 
Has a form that is living and true, 
And locks that are long, thick and snowy, 
Tangled and besprinkled with dew. 
And the face, as clearly I see it, 
Is furrowed and wrinkled with care, 
It looks asif of all ages 
It had stood the turmoil and tear. 
In desperation I follow— 
A mighty cause was at stake— 
“Mather Time, if you only knew me, 
I belong to Highty-eight.”’ 
The old man stopped in an instant; 
** Did ’88 fall on my ear ?”’ 
And as quick as the words were spoken 
I poured forth my plea without fear. 
‘Tong, long have I implored favor 
Of the spirits who dwell in the height, 
But none will bestow upon me 
A ray of their blessed light; 
Oh, be thou compassionate to mortals, 
And do what worketh not fate, 
And tell me the history truly 
Of illustrious Highty-eight; 
For surely you know her strivings, 
And for her can have no fear, 
For all great powers knew her ° 
From the time she began her career ’’ 
Then Time, who was known never 
To pause in his wearisome way. 
Turned and burst into smiling, 
And said that it surely would pay 
To take ee’n a day from the world course, 
If that long it took to renew 
W hat that class now in the universe 
Had done, was doing, would do. 
So Time, in this mood so genial, 
Did what he never had done— 
Sat down with complacent coolness, 
And said, ‘‘ Now we’ll have some fun. 
To begin there was one, you remember, 
Who a minister to be did aspire, 
But wisely he gave up the notion— 
A horse-jockey is Henry Fish Shier. 
Lehman and Lowry gave their training, 
Not to animals dumb, but to minds, 
“And in universities have positions 
Which they wield in methodical lines. 
Then Lewis, Davis and Beard Williams, . 
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On the western frontier pitched their tent; 
And there by most wondrous surveys, 
Great aid to their country have lent. 
Mr. Boyle is installed in the White House, 
His life is most free from gaunt care, 
And strictly he performed his duties 
As Master of ceremonies there. 
Mr. Plaine is the meekest of parsons 
In a quiet village among the hills. 
Mr. Shankland is a rushing attorney, 
Making enough to pay his bills. 
There’s Willyoung, whose mind scientific, 
Should have led him to a higher sphere, 
Than that*travelled by the drummer— 
Still, the strangest of things happen here. 
H. H. Brown is not only leader 
Of a well-trained minstrel band, 
But himself occupies the position 
Of the agile and funny end man. 
Many men you had athletic, 
Who on the campus were supreme 
Freshmen only dared peep at them 
From the fence with trees as a screen. 
Miller there was, Muir and McDonald, 
Men that were great—at the bat, 
As pitcher, fielder and baseman well known 
And each could outrun any rat. 
Now Miller pitches for the New Yorkers, 
And Muir can catch any ball 
That is thrown from Chicago to Detroit, 
On accountof his being so tall. 
If of McDonald you would know, 
Read his future from his past, 
A ten thousand dollar man he is to-day 
The admiration of a multitude vast. 
George Milliman became a prize fiighter 
And does business on a grand plan: 
He quarrels with all his relations— 
In comparison Sullivan ’s a small man. 
I heard one the other day saying, 

**This is Waggoner’s constant refrain, 

*My chief object in life is to save 
Some perishing jokes for a future reign.’ ”’ 
A new song book has been issued, 
By one Selby A. Moran; 
And he worketh on this theory, 
That all may sing if he can. 
Its theme is of Prohibition; 
He travels with Mr. St. John, 
And he sings between the speeches 
As loua as ever he can, 
Mr. Rowell, so much disgusted 
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With work purely intellectual, 
From his contest with the Laws, 
That he turned to something dextural,* 
And ajuggler is tho’ strange it seems 
Now he, in the most fantastic clothes, 
Makes a bug dance a jig upon a rug 
And a beetle balance bottles on his nose. 
The talent and ambition of Basset 
Have made him historian renowned; 
His pamphlets, lectures and books 
All with success have been crowned. 
Mr. Shaw, with a bold affront, 
To the land of Patagonia did go; 
There his genius to display, 
And unto the heathen good seeds to sow. 
Mr. Washburn set the world on fire, 
In his sedate and quiet way. 
Bush climbed to Alps’ highest peak, 
And has not been heard of since that day. 
A stray leaf fellin my pathway, 
And I read that Mr. DeCou 
Is enrolled upon the faculty of Harvard, 
Yet faithful to the yellow and the blue. 
Mr. Rosenthal, with gubernatorial stride, 
Marched onward and upward to glory; 
His pathway not always with roses was strewn, 
Yet failures he bore with the grit of a Tory, 
Billy Reed was a first-class hustler, 
Acting always with quickest dispatch 
When there was any thing on the carpet— 
In some things he had no match. 
But the strangest of fates attended him 
Even before he left the college gates ; 
For he fell a solemn victim 
To leap year with allits traits. 
The proposition came from fair Albion; 
The jad was told in the letter 
To address reply to box 105, 
The sooner the answer the better. 
He quickly wrote and accepted, 
For who was so favored before? 
Then glided into youthly romance, 
Asso many have glided of yore. 
The time came when rued the maiden 
The thing that she had done; 
And she begged that he release her, 

* For she had done it all in fun.”’ 
He with indignation righteous, 
Laid before the law his case, 
Sued instanter for breach of promise, 


* Poetic license. 
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And brilliantly triumphed in the race. 
He now lives upon the money 
That he had gained thereby. 
No longer is he obliged to hustle, 
But lives like a lord in castle high, 
A. Burnstine is a fashion model truly, 
And all upon him turn and stare 
As he walks the street the livelong day, 
Meditating upon his appearance fair. 
A company was formed by Smith and Derr, 
Comedies like unto Shakespeare’s to write, 
In which they embody personal experiences 
With the theme, “ Love at first sight.” 
Mr. Pope with an intellect brilliant 
And cut out for the greatest renown, 
Still was known in every circle 
As the laziest man in the town. 
The revising of Webster’s Dictionary, 
In the quiet of cemetery glade ; ; 
Giving broader meaning to the words, 
Mr. Beazell is doing without aid. 
Pease and Rusche built a bridge so strong, 
And laid their plan with the skill of beavers, 
So men like Hegeler over it-can go 
Without its giving way on its levers. 
In one of the largest establishments, 
Where are heaviest silks and finest lace 
Mr. Blair. with a serenely pompous air, 
In therole of floor-walker takes his place. 
He stands at an artistic distance from the door, 


And smiles graciously to ladies of courtly mien; 


Then therm directs with the air of a lofty King 
No one so superb was e’er before seen. 

I passed by a mansion the other day 

W hose master was bowed in solemn thought; 
A second glance showed that his sight was dim, 
And his labor and knowledge dearly bought. 
He is the one who most truly 

Is called the Milton of this age, 

And in many points has he likeness 

To the poet so grand and sage: 

No one searce would have thought it 

That C. H. Hatch a poet would be, 

Even though he had his fancies— 

Things work out farther than we see; 

And his work that delights all nations, 

‘And e’en entices all that roam 

In the paths of the benedictines, 

Is ‘‘ Paradise at Home.”’ 

In the senate, is one of your members, 

Mr. Mann’s wisdom is widely known: 

His advice is asked on all measures, 
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That throughout the nation aresown. 

In contrast with him is another, 

Who has striven with might and main 
To attain great place in the nation ; 

Can we ambition blame? 

One always seeking for office, 

And whom failures did not sadden; 

But resembled the ant in his toil, 

Is the courtly Mr. Kiskadden. 

Mr. Mitchell into business at once did go, 
And now is on a Stock Exchange, 

Has power enough to effect the market, 
With his capital and stocks of widest range. 
Kirby, O’Townsend and Ryan, 

To Ireland their way did wend. 

And took up that cause as natives, 

Asif their own country to defend. 

While yet in college Mr. Greusel 

Wrote they say a great big book, 

On twelve nights or twelfth night, 

And wrote it all on his own hook. 

His talent lay in that direction, 

So he to journalism took. 

So fame he easily attained, 

And not by the hard hook and crook. 
Mr. Walbridge, alas, for that youth so fair! 


He shortly and easy victim fell, 


To Anglo-mania in its malignant form, 

And no one can his fever quell. 

Mr. Hodge is a professor for all 

Who wish to educate the light fantastic toe, 
Ehrman and Burtt are his assistants; 

They teach how to bow both stately and low. 
Mr. Hickey a chair of language holds, 

In that direction lies his best faculty, 
Sanskrit and ten others he knows by heart 
And speaks as English Hindostanee. 


Mr. Hubbard wrote a book versus Shakespeare, 


Mr. Bush went to the land of Weis nicht wo, 
Mr. Converse as an agent of lily-white 

In the world is mitigating much woe. 
Remington with aims purely dramatic, 
Took to the stage as his earthly throne, 
Gebhardt and Hamilton took in the saying, 
“Tis not good for man to live alone.’’ 

What Socrates was tu Ancient Athens, 
Perry is to the world of modern scope, 

And like most genius’s that e’er have been 
He early began to fulfil fond hope. 

That no eloquence can his transcend, 

Is conceded by one and all, 

And universally he is known 
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As (the) Immortal Orator, Paul. 

George Brown and Sloane on a corner 

Sell old chestnufs by the pound, 

Nay, even force the stalest on the innocents 
What come in from the country around. 
On the sea in a vessel gallant 
Stevenson and Frank Muir do sail, 

Their spirits nor their hearts ne’er quiver 
1n the fiercest and stormiest gale ; 

Gales they have upon the sea 

Heaping billows in a mass, 

Never tho’ such a “Gale’’ was seen 

AS was numbered with your class. 

He has energy and vigor, 

Tho’ not courtley nor yet tall, 

Nor possessed of nymph-like graces, 

Yet he’s mighty if he’s small. 

Throughout the length of Wall street 

He has made himself be felt, 

And men like Gould and Vanderbilt 

Do before him almost melt. 

The sale of thousand mite tickets declined, 
As soon as: Kirk White left your college town 
The T. and A. A. lost their best customer, 
Since that time they have sadly run down. 
His friends (and the ticket agent) 

Will rejoice that those trips were not in vain, 
For that ‘‘sweetest girl” like a queen, now 
Graces his home on the western plain, 

I almost forgot to mention 

That nice piece of exquisite ; 

One polished in all manners, 

There was no one like to Jed Lee; 

He found it in his sphere to settle 

In a quiet little country town, 

For there he might be foremost 

And not by any be put down; 

Though in kin they were closely related, 
Yet, not like to Jed is Lou Lee, 

He to the bench in eminence did rise 

And more than collects his fee, 

Mr. Cole, with a most musical soul 
Consecrated his life to the symphonious art 
And now from country to country doth roam 
Grinding a hand organ as his part. 

Mr. Ewald is his constant friend, 

Passing the hat to collect the fee 

After every tune that Ross grinds out 
With a taking grace and smiles most free. 
Not like to his predecessor, 

“Myron O.” is Charles O. Graves, 

He made his fortune quickly 
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By his book on “The Mammoth caves.” 


‘Mr. Duffy was met by an interviewer 


Who begged of him such facts 

As he had learned of the U. of M., = 
In particular her recent acts. « 

Now, Mr. Duffy is a genial soul, 

And he began with pleasure keen, 

Torecount ina lively and animated way 

The changes that he had lately seen. 

In arecent contest with the U. of M., 

Harvard fell back to a second place; 

A younger Duffy made a glorious run— 

A record ne’er Known before in a race. 

To the professions many did flock 

Despite the urgent cry of the times; 

That in both law and medicine, 

Too many there were by nines and nines. 
Messrs. Sessions, Wetmore and Ford 

To their names prefixed the M. D., 

One is noted fora quackery quack, 

But which one you get not from me. 

Mr. Hisenstadt took.a like degree 

After ‘he gave up playing base ball, 

And he to the top of that ladder climbed, 

Tho’ not good in the other at all. 

Riker and Sprague are a well known firm 

As pharmacists they have much note; 

Their heaviest sale is in bromide, 

And with it they throw in an antidote. 

Mr. Cockrane and Comstock opened wide their arms 
And knelt with zeal to embrace the law, 

In equity and jurisprudence they took delight, 
And a brilliant future before them they saw. 
Mr. Cochrane did succeed in time, 

And now in long robe sits at the bar. 
Comstock starved five years, then struck divorce, 
And has kept from going under thus far. 
Then there was Richardson and Sharpless, 
Reed again, McBride and John Powell, 

Who belonged to the Nu Delta Alpha,— 

A society without much howl], 

The society, they said, was harmless, 

A friendly union was its only intent, 

But you wondered from the gain of its members 
If ’twas not upon something else bent, 

Some even went so far as to affirm, 

That the letters if all were known, 

Meant nothing but ‘‘ No Dudes Allowed,” 
That that was the principle sown. 

More truth there was in it than fiction, 

Yet sadly have they changed from that day. 
For Richardson and Sharpless are dudes, 
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Of the superlative kind so they say. 
And McBride he deals in collars, 
So high as to choke Billy Reed, 
And Powell put on such airs in his country 
That he was forced to leave with all speed. 
* * * * * * “& * * 
Here time drew a sigh so heavy 
That it shook all the trees around 
Then said “I have told my all, 
I must again takeup my round.”’ 

‘ITturned and faintly remonstrated. 
“?Tis the fate truly of all the boys, 

But of the girls you have said nothing, 
Are they to be scorned as toys?”’ 

His sighing turned into groaning, 

As he whispered, ** of them ask me not,” 
For us women itis of all the hardest 

To penetrate far into their lot. 

But toa place I will lead you 

Where of them will be made plain, 

The paths that they have trodden 

And the facts of their lives in the main. 
So, willingly I let him lead me 

Down along the mountain side: 

We passed over crags and rocky jags" 
Around a cavern deep and wide, 
Ascending again we reached a place 
From which an aroma of incense and spice 
Floated forth as if to greet us, 

And in their way us to entice. 

“There are mysteries,’’ said my leader, 

** Hidden for tens of thousands years; 
One will meet you who holds the Keys. 
Now farewell and have no fears.”’ 

Much affrighted did I stand there, 

Wond’ring what next would appear, 

Then I saw some steps beyond me, 

Advancing majestically from the rear 

A woman, who, as she neared me, 

I saw was tall and wondrous fair, 

And all fear suddenly left me, 

And I blessed the fortune rare 

That brought me face to face with one 

That I had known of yore. 

At one glance I saw she knew me, 

Then, amidst the mountain roar, 

In accents grand and solemn said: 
“Tam one who representeth here 


SHE, the ever mortal one. 

Speak your message and have cheer.” 
Then before her I did fa)l, 

And put forth my former plea 
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For the girls of Highty-eight, 
That it might be revealed to me, 

**T will do my best,” she cried, 

“Ror that class was my first pride; 
I will open up this caveru 
And will you safely in it guide. 
Look down in the depths below 
Where you see the waters flow, 
On the surface you can read 
What you wish with greatest speed.” 
It was truly as she said. 
She had made the way quite plain, 
That facts to know of all her sex, 
Must first be traced to rain. 
There Isaw name after name 
Of the girls of Highty-eight, 
Haste I make to tell you all, 
For it now is getting late. 
Miss Britten is the greatest artist 
That ever yet has been 
Since the days of Michael Angelo— 
She must be the Angelo akin. 
Alice Hosmer went to Europe, 
There her studies to complete; 
Miss Breed went on the bench 
And good lawyers did defeat. 
Miss Elea Dawson gave her attention 
Not to classic art supreme, 
Nor to the round of society whirl; 
Her life lay on a broader scheme 
To her flock from all quarters 
The faded as well as the fair, 
Of those most desirous of obtaining 
The aesthetic modes of doing the hair; 
In the line of elocution 
Ida Ayers raised loud her voice ; 
In accents gentle and tumultous 
She speaks as is her choice. 
A chemical expert is Miss Chapin. 
Miss Mulliken, a singer sweet; 
Miss Carrie Ayers,—her good old name,— 
Is a house-Keeper tidy and neat. 
A ladies seminary was founded 
By three ofour girls I see: . 
Misses Gelston, Merwin and Misses Whitby; 
Of the minds of their pupils they hold the key ; 
Miss Merwin teaches philosophy, 
And in her independent work 
Studies on the transcendence of knowledge 
With all the ardor ofa Turk. 
The faithful wife of a minister, 
Who toils on a distant shore, 
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Miss Parker took up her life work 

And nobly puts her hand to the oar. 

Many of the class heard duty 

Calling them a teacher’s chair to fill. 

This voice Miss Gower thought she heard; 
And in her heart she firmly did instil 
That what was spoken to her she must obey. 
But fate doesn’t always work that way 
And, another path her walk did tend in, 
And now in her hand holds copyist’s pen, 
There are some that have worked onward ; 
Miss Cora Chapman and Miss Knowles, 
And in lands untried and distant 

Are striving for heathen souls. 

An essayist is Julia R.Solman, 

Her latest is one upon ‘** Man,’’ 

The argument they say is splendid, 

And to refute it, why, no one can. 

Miss Haigh is also an author, 

And to nature is most trite; 

She does her work in a calm, sober way, 
But not so with Miss Bertha Wright. 

She has literary frenzies, 

When she works both day and night 

And searce will touch a morsel 

Till she has finisned her work right. 

To George Eliot she has been likened, 
This exception may be told; 

That once when she finished a story, 

She, by mistake, burnt it toa coal. 

Miss Payne is an excellent teacher, 

She deems that line a blessed part 

Of the joys that into each life fall, 

She has combined the theory with the art. 
Miss Pollard lectures throughout the land. 
In our country is a Mrs. Chant, 

She thinks all should be upand doing 
And none should usejthe threadbare “ can’t.” 
Miss Smalley is known no more, 
Yet ’tis not the saddest to contemplate, 
For many knew her by another name, 
Since—but a ripple disturbed the date, 

A prima donna is Miss Northup, 

Over her the country goes wild, 

Her acting is superb and faultless 

Not too dramatic nor too mild, 

Of Miss Clark it is almost needless, 

To think aught of future strife; 

For the goodness upon her face, 

She lived out in her every-day life. 

From none that were sick orin trouble 
Did she turn with a look of scorn, 
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But with words that were kind and gracious 
Did she bind up the heart. that was torn. 


’ Miss Elsie Jones, a poetess well known 


F’en at the time of college days, 
Continued. e’er to seek the Muse, 

And brought forth most enraptured lays. 
Miss Potter even as the years advance, 


- And the grey is lightly sprinkling her locks of brown, 


Still with hand that never falters 
Even when the sun goes down. 

Still her work she then continues, 

Be the weather foul or fair, 

And her heart grows light and lighter 
As she faithfully supports the chair. 


* * x * re * * * * 


At this point. the waters began rolling, 
And settled to sucha bright 

That we turned and fled before them 
And tried to forget the sight. 

Then the one who represented 

SHE, who lived ten thousand years, 
Said, ‘‘my lot from all the girls 

Is separated: by a veil of tears.’’ 
Commune to them my whereabouts; 
Say that elements I control, 

But when the shades of evening fall 
My soul pineth for their soul.”’ 

She turned from me, then disappeared, 
I was again alone in the somber gloom, 
But free I felt.as bird in air, 

For care had:fallen: into-its.tomb. 

With a feeling of thankfulness deep 

I saw in the east the coming morn. 

I breathed a prayer that to each of ’88 
Blessings and happiness might be borne. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Classmates : 


We who for four years have lived together so har- 
moniously and sociably may, at the end of our college 
course, be pardoned for alittle pride. We are proud of the 
fact that we, the largest literary class ever graduated from 
the University, can come together at the time of our last as- 
sembling with no factions or dissensions, a whole and united 
class; and can dissolve under circumstances that compel 
no member to leave with enmity toward another. What- 
ever discordant note has, from time to time, been struck, 
has never been more than an interesting, and sometimes 
amusing, variation of the general harmony. In a class so 
large it could not be otherwise than that there should be 
many small bands of associates the ties of which are 
stronger than those which bind together all the members 
of the class. Such was to be expected. But we can con- 
gratulate ourselves that in matters of general inter- 
est, such small groups of more closely united com- 
panions have, for the most part, worked together harmoni- 
ously for the common good of ’88, As one member of the 
class I desire to express my thankful acknowledgement 
of the confidence and assistance that has been generously 
given toward making the exercises of this week a credit 
to ourselves and to the University. 

We all came here for the purpose of becoming 
stronger men and women; and with varying degrees of 
success we have acquired new moral and intellectual 
force. If we endeavor to be worthy children of our 
Alma Mater, and deserving members of ’88, and if this 
new strength be wisely used and properly husbanded, as 
we understand some of it is soon to be, we can not but be 
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an honor and a blessing to the communities in which we 
shall severally live. 

I wish that it might be said that the same improve- 
ment had been made in our physical strength. We can 
‘at least join in the hope that the want of a gymnasium 
will not much longer be felt, and that the drawbacks to 
physical culture will speedily pass away. However, we 
have not deteriorated in this respect. The absence of a 
gymnasium and study more arduous than that ever per- 
formed by a preceding class has not sensibly damaged our 
freshman health. The worst that.can be said is that time, 
in many cases, has replaced the soft down of the bloom- 
ing freshman cheek with handsome and senior beards, and 
together with study has given quite a matured appear- 
ance to all of us, with the exception of about twenty-five 
whom it is needless for me to mention. These are as 
young and fresh as ever, some envious newspaper corres- 
pondents to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Thus equipped, mentally and morally bettered and 
physically none the worse, each one will in a few days 
take his peculiar course, not asa member of this class but 
as a member of the society of the world. Some will lend 
new strength to the business interests of their respective 
communities, some will continue to tax the forbearance of 
fathers, others will help to overcrowd the professions, 
while a few of the especially fortunate, we apprehend, 
will soon assume the more tender and blissful duties of 
domestic life. Success to all of them! 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 


—0r—— 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


eel 


ORATION. 


MARION DEVRIES, PH. B. 


Fellow students of the Law class of ’88. 


Our omniscient Creator, whois of infinite perfection and 
power, has created the universe of perfect parts for a per- 
fect purpose, or asa perfect means thereunto. The uni- 
verse being thus created must be supplied with sufficient 
power and contrivance to complete the perfection of those 
parts yet undeveloped. The entire absence, except in 
man, of every power capable of achieving this result 
proves its consummation to have been imposed upon him 
alone. But as effect can be given to power by and over 
man by government only, this becomes necessary to the 
fulfillment of the Creator’s purpose, and upon its excellence 
depends the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The character of the government is uniformly deter- 
mined by the powers that exercise it. The proper exer- 
cise of these powers is by the people, for ‘“‘ God has given 
or ordained all power. He has given it to no particular man. 
Hence, he has given it to all men equally,” and the only 
true government must be that wherein an equality of 
rights is secured to the governed. Bearing this erterion 
in mind let us inquire what existing government most 


nearly conforms thereto ? 
5 
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The governments of the world, in respect to their 
exercise, are divided into two kinds: governments by law 
and governments by the arbitrary will of individual rulers. 
When the people, in exercise of their sovereign authority, 
regulate the affairs of State through the government accord- 
ing to their sovereign will, the expression of that will is 
law and this is government by law. 

When one man or any number of men usurp the sov- 
ereign power and proceed to regulate the afiairs of State 
without complete responsibility to the people, this is gov- 
eanment by the will of individual rulers. 

Their difference resolves itself into a question between 
. the supremacy of law and absolute power, between liberty 
and slavery; the solution of which has occupied the 
attention of the world for ages and purpled the soil of both 
the Orient and Occident with the blood of its disputants. 

Philosophy and history unite in demonstrating which 
of the combatants in this unrighteous struggle is in the 
right, and universally assert the superiority of government 
bylaw. Philosophically, arbitrary power is founded upon 
the alleged “‘ Divine rights of Kings,” a power over the 
life and limbs of the subject. But, “ No man has a right 
to take his own life or destroy his own limbs, and there- 
fore cannot grant this right to another.” Hence, the 
alleged “ Divine right of Kings,” which forms the founda- 
tion of arbitrary power could not have been granted and 
consequently must be a tyrannical assumption. En- 
shrined in the sanctity of this fallacy it necessarily depends 
for its support upon the ignorance of the governed, and 
insures its permanence by the suppression of mental activ- 
ity. The philosophy of anarchy isthe same. Ignorance and 
oppression are at once the sheet-anchor of absolute power 
and the hot-bed of anarchy. 

To maintain, that a government whose foundation is 
laid upon an inequality of rights; whose support demands 
illiteracy ; whose permanency is linked with manacled 
reason; the conditions of whose existence are in common 
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with the elements of anarchy, could even approximate an 
equality of rights would be the grossest perversion of both 
history and logic. 

Government by law is founded uponthe principle that 
the sovereign power restsin the people, the manifestation of 
whose sovereign will is law. Under such government all 
useful and necessary regulations of State must emanate 
from the free will of the populace. Law being derived 
from this source it necessarily follows that its excellence 
and efficacy depend upon the education of the masses and 
its permanence can only be secured by the emancipation 
of reason. Therefore, as between government by law and 
by arbitrary power we feel justified to conclude that the 
former founded upon the soundest principles of philosophy, 
anchoring its support in the intelligence of the people, 
receiving its confirmation from the increase of learning is 
the only power capable of achieving the greatest, the 
grandest, the brightest of all political missions: The 
_attainment of equal rights between men and between 
nations. 

The complete concurrence of history in this conclu- 
sion fortifies it beyond cavil or dispute. Modern Europe 
exhibits in England and Russia at once the mildest and 
most absolute regeme of arbitrary power. It requires 
neither the dignity of logic nor the empirical emphasis of 
history to demonstrate the impossibility of procuring 
equality under the existing government of Russia. A 
glance at that mighty engine of oppression reveals its 
inherent powers of tyranny. The rights of the individual 
are swallowed up by the government. The interference 
of governmental surveillance extends into every depart- 
ment of industry and commerce. Its bayonet and baton 
are directors of every man’s conduct. While we, as 
Americans, cannot approve of resistance to government 
by dynamite and arms, yet we cannot feel the methods of 
Krapotkine and Stepniak entirely unwarrantable; for, so 
long as the cause of the propagandists contains the ele- 
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ment of restoring divested liberty, to that degree it must 
enlist the sympathy of every patriotic American. . 

It is with a feeling of relief that one turns from the 
contemplation of this most despotic monarchy to consider 
the equalizing capacities of the less imperious goyernment 
of England. Though the avowed champion of law and 
liberty, she wields an arbitrary and not infrequently 
arrogant power. Parliament and not law is supreme, and 
what is an invincible barrier to an equality of rights not 
more than one-tenth of her governed enjoy political 
liberty directly or indirectly. In respect that government 
by law demands an adjudication of international disputes 
by arbitration instead of war, and condemns criminal 
ageression by the more powerful nations, England has 
obstructed its progress with the utmost impunity.. Appeal- 
ing to her people in the prostituted name of patriotism or 
interest, by chicanery and force she has dotted the globe 
with her colonies in order that her ‘interest ” or “ honor”’ 
may afford a pretext for an interference in every contest 
that may arise in either hemisphere. Her object and the 
result are epitomized by her greatest statesman when he 
says: ‘‘ England has labored to limit everywhere the area 
of self government and preserve her own dominion, which 
has contributed more than any other power to the misery, 
debasement and extermination of man.” 

Between the extremes of Russia and England may be 
ranged all the other arbitrary powers of Europe, as wit- 
nesses of the failure of such governments to secure an 
equality of rights to the governed. 

But, it is urged that, notwithstanding these depreci- 
ating evidences of history, the long continued existence of 
these governments proves their future permanence. To 
this argument let us apply the test of prediction. The 
intuition of justice that lives in uncorrupted hearts cannot 
be suppressed by the massiveness of chains. The sense of 
right existed always becoming clearer, more decided and 
more uniform as man advances intellectually and morally. 
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The love of man’s inalienable rights is as inseparable from 
the human breast as the love of life. Hence, the per- 
manence of governments, in view of the increasing 
intelligence, can only be secured by submitting their 
control to the will of the people, a status, which will 
be a subversion of all absolute powers and the establish- 
ment of governments by law. 

The evidences of history favoring the latter are 
equally as conclusive as those disproving the former. 
Like single cases often developed before the great prin- 
ciple, our Republic’stands a living, envied exponent of 
government by law, an indisputable proof of its efficacy. 
The effect of this exemplification of justice has been to 
intensify the instinctive feeling of the European masses, 
that they too have inalienable rights and caused them to 
ery aloud for their vindication. In England we hear the 
breath of humanity sobbing through the ruins of lordly 
rule, declaring that law shall be supreme in England, that 
her insatiable greed for territory shall be quenched, and 
the sister state, which she bas bound as a slave upon the 
highway of nations, shall be unloosed from her fetters- 
From ‘Russia and monarchial Europe comes the shout of 
defiance, or the deep-toned murmur of implacable ven- 
geance. ‘It is human nature waking in her might from 
the slumber of ages, shaking herself from the dust of an- 
tiquated institutions, and coming forth conquering and to 
conquer, and woe unto the man or dynasty; woe unto the 
party or policy on whom shall fall the scathfulness of her 
blighting indignation!’ The struggle is one between tyr- 
anny and justice, between rulers and ruled, between 
arbitrary power and sovereign law. 

Aside from the exemplary effects of our Republic 
upon foreign nations, the excellence of its institutions 
and salutary effect of their internal operations under the 
dynasty of law demonstrate its efficiency. 

It has vindicated the rights of small nations by urg- 
ing and giving true dignity to international arbitration. 
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It has disintegrated the foundations of the temple of des- 
potism and indicated the rights of the people by restoring 
in them the sovereign power. It has emancipated 
slavery, granted conscience its own exercise, and ordered 
that freemen be the judges of freemen. It has supplanted 
ignorance with intelligence, oppression with philanthropy 
and taught the world that labor is honorable and the 
laborer human. The magnitude of this work and the 
importance of its performance largely appeal to and 
primarily depend upon the honesty, intelligence and in- 
tegrity of the legal profession. Whoever, therefore, of 
that number detracts from these qualities is an enemy to 
the law, his country and himself. 

The lawyers are essentially the law-makers. They 
are the pilots who are to guide the ship of state past the 
rocks and over the shoals of danger; for, the sublimity of 
our national experiment is yet fraught with dangers. 
Most perilous of these is sectionalism. Washington in 
his Farewell Address, warned us against “ geographical 
discriminations,” and pointed out that one of the expedi- 
ents of party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts would be to misrepresent the opinions and views of 
other districts. In 1865, when liberty and union had tri- 
umphed, illustrious Lincoln arose between the contending 
forces of strife and rage proclaiming: ‘‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, let there be peace and_par- 
don.” Would that these arch-patriots now guided our 
legislators! When civil war and dissolution shall cease to 
be the leading issue in congress; when mutual forbear- 
ance and concession, that strong ligament which binds 
our States into one indissoluble union, shall be the sole 
and guiding star of that body; when that great array of 
learning and genius shall be concentrated upon ques- 
tions of national economics and weal, the springs and 
bounds of our Republic into the realms of commercial 
and industrial progress will be without parallel in history, 
and its moral force will release from thraldom the slaves 
of absolute power. 
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But, the dynamics of American progress are gradu- 
ally decentralizing to the materialistic and practical em- 
ployments of our people. Herein are other dangers; great 
mountains to impede the flood of progress. Capital and 
labor are arrayed in battle! Gigantic trusts, vampires in 
trade, sucking life’s blood from every vein and artery of 
commerce and strangling industry, have no defense. And 
because we believe the cause of the workingman honest, 
just and righteous, we bewail the fact that their organiz- 
ations have vested in the hands of one or a few men an 
authority more imperative, more absolute, more powerful 
over the daily bread of men anxious to work than history 
allots to the most tyrannical despot. Though in this 
most unnatural struggle between these upper and nether 
mill-stones of progress, is threatened the crushing of our 
industries and demolition of all commercial interests, the 
elasticity of its past promises the solution of these prob- 
lems to be effected by government by law, strong and 
implacable law, equal and exact law. With such law, if 
a ribald, blasphemous press, or a licentious, polygamous 
hierarchy threatens the morality of the people or the 
sanctity of the home, we can suppress them as abomina- 
tions. If lazy, murderous communists deny to labor and 
frugality their just rewards, we can rebuke them with the 
gallows. If scheming corporations and foreigners seize 
our lands and thus impoverish our people, we can make 
them surrender their plunder. Under the guardianship 
of such law the unprecedented material development of 
our republic, its moral and intellectual status, the liber- 
ties of our people and freedom of our institutions will 
vindicate the demands of justice, signalize the downfall 
of royalty, and demonstrate to the world that the securing 
of equal rights to all is the mission of Government by 
Law. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


WILLIAM §S. FROST. 


Fellow Classmates :— 


For two years we have all looked forward to this mo- 
ment with the greatest pleasure and anticipation, and, I 
presume, have sometimes imagined that we could give up 
our college days without a single regret, but I cannot 
think that we have such feelings now. However eager 
we may have been to throw off the restraints of college 
life and push out into the world for ourselves; however 
zealous we may be to take up those avocations for which 
we have endeavored to fit ourselves, I do not think we 
can consign to memory the pleasant associations con- 
nected with this University without much real sorrow. 

Although there are some things connected with our 
college course which I am sure we will be glad to forget, 
yet there are many things which we will be more glad to 
remember, and it affords me the greatest satisfaction that 
dame fortune has been so kind as to cast my lot with a 
class which, for energy, ability, high scholarship and 
earnest work, stands pre-eminent in the history of the 
department with which we have been connected. Such 
at least is the pedestal upon which we have been placed 
by our honored faculty, and to the faculty we return our 
thanks for the firm foundation which has been laid for a 
higher work, and for their share in that eminent degree of 
success which is as sure to come to many of you as that 
noon will follow the dawn. 

No part of our history, I venture to say, will picture 
itself upon our minds with more clearness or pleasure 
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than that of the past two years spent upon this campus. 
Actuated by a common motive we come together from all 
parts of the world, strangers to each other. But disci- 
plined by the vicisitudes of college life,—by success and 
failure, aided by that community of interest attending 
those engaged in a common cause, to-day we part united, 
bound together by strong and happy bonds that will re- 
main with us among the brightest gems in memory’s 
casket. 

But no words which I might further speak at the 
present time could atone for the anxiety with which you 
await the unvailing of your future and the history of your 
past. For when men have gone on for ages, and lost the 
vitality of some truth, mistaking for its essence some old 
form in which it had been clothed to meet the apprecia- 
tion of a rude age, a new messenger is sent,—a seer,—one 
whose intellectual vision or moral insight is clearer than 
that of his fellows, who, seeing what others fail to see, is 
prepared to restate or re-enact the great truth, in a form 
befitting the needs of his own generation; and men once 
more emerge from the darkness, and another morning 
dawns upon their eyes. Ever and anon along the path- 
way of the centuries, we find a bright beacon of this 
kind,—a Socrates or a Luther, a Tell or a Washington. 
That the class of ’88 is no less distinguished in this respect 
than were these historic ages you well know, and I now 
leave you to the tender mercies of those whom the fates 
obey. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. — 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


HENRY HULST, A. M. 


‘‘ Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness. 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.’’ 


Yet a look, my fellow classmates, and we, too, shall 
have passed each other. Then darkness again. After all, we 
are but strangers. Though we are less isolated than the 
stars of the night, those worlds that whirl as if around the 
finger of a God, whistling for want of thought the music of 
the spheres, those immense, shining leucocytes that know 
not themselves, nor each other, nor the one in which they 
circulate, though we are less lonesome than a companion- 
less, celebate, sonless God,—Pascal spoke for all when 
he said: “I know not who has put me into the world, nor 
what this world is, nor what I am myself.” One day a 
pedestrian collided with Schopenhaner, and impatiently 
said: ‘*Who are you anyhow?” The old philosopher 
stopped and mildly answered: ‘‘ My friend, I would give 
the world for an answer to that question.” If philosophers 

_do not know themselves, how can we know each other ? 
Yet, though all men are not even philosophers, notwith- 
standing what already Thales, the Milesian was wont to 
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say: “For aman to know himself is the hardest thing in 
the world,— is not all our knowlege ourselves to know ?” 
Art, science, literature, industry, government, society, 
what means this eager, anxious throng? Are they well di- 
rected experiments, or do ‘‘ Hands of invisible spirits 
touch the strings of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
and play the prelude of our fate?” 

According to M.Taine, Goethe was the first one to really 
discern these angel hands. and who, in the form of advice, 
suggested to the world what it was unconsciously looking 
for: ‘“‘ which,” he says, “* we are beginning to conceive, in 
which issue all the labor and experience of the age, and 
which may be, perhaps, the subject matter of future liter- 
ature: ‘ Try to understand yourselves and things in gen- 
eral.’”’ Yet it was the same instinctive want, which for 
a long time has done much to develop the three learned 
professions: law, which investigates and seeks to regulate 
the relations between man and man;-theology, those be- 
tween man and God; medicine, those between man and 
nature. Of these, medicine is by far the widest in its 
scope, because the most fundamental. Indeed, in the 
language of our late Prof. Palmer, medicine is ‘t 7he sci- 
ence of Man.” 

Over the entrance to ts halls now belongs the incrip- 
tion once shining in capitals of gold over the entrance to 
the heathen temple of Apollo at Delphi: Gnoothi seauton, 
know thyself. 

Schopenhaner offered the world to know himself. But, 
as knowledge of a whole requires knowledge of all its 
parts, so also each part, to be known in truth, must be 
known in all its relations; so that, after all, the philoso- 
pher would have given away what alone can furnish the 
answer. Not, the ocentric, not anthropocentric, but cos- 
mosentric is our line of study. “It may be a long way,” 
says Emerson, “ from the granite to the oyster, farther yet 
to Plato and the preaching of the immortality of the soul ;” 
and the preacher who thinks that he who increases knowl- 
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edge increases sorrow, if he does not—fearing the fate of 
(Hdipus—give up the problem altogether, will at least 
lack the necessary patience for a life of quite search, and 
be continually on the lookout for short cuts, and easy 
methods. But to know man it is well to know the granite, 
and the oyster and Plato, and the Amceba—showing what 
Prof. Vaughan told us when we were Freshmen; “In sci- 
ence there is nothing mean.” 

That is the expression of the faith that enabled Dar- 
win never to weary in his search for facts, but to wait 
patiently so many years before he published his Origin of 
the Species, the faith which makes the making of many 
books to be not a weariress, the faith that patiently dis- 
tinguishes between truth and evidence, the faith whose 
creed is expressed in the one word universe, and of which 
the ideal university is a symbol. 


Is said when Sehiller’s death drew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind 
To wander forth wherever lie 
The homes and haunts of human kind. 


Could anything plead more eloquently for Germany’s 
darling poet? Just what Schiller longed for at the end of 
his career, we are ready to do now, my fellow medici, at 
the beginning of ours. 

Weare about to enter the haunts and homes of human 
kind, to teach reverence for, and obedience to, our com- 
mon Alma Mater, nature, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, to urge to repentence and a holier life 
those who have wilfully or ignorantly transgressed her 
law, and, while we alleviate their suffering, to lift up and 
to restore to their original state of obedience and health 
the fallen; thus bringing into practice all we know and 
still shall learn about man by the study of him as a living 
letter in the book of nature, and thus also, though it may 
never be our glorious distinction to solve the as yet dark 
mystery of our existence, we shall at least not add to its 
obscurity, but make it more bearable, and less sad. The 

‘ships that passin the night shall speak each other more 
in passing, and the distant voice in the darkness, shall 
sound less far away, more cheerful brotherly and kind. 


ORATION. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


‘ WILL L. GRIFFIN, B.S. 


When we look out upon nature in its grandure, and 
see how manifold are its blessings, and how little we ap- 
preciate them, we can but say how frail is man; and yet 
how wonderful in structure. 

He has a keen intellect, capable of comprending 
much of the phenomena of nature; aconscience with the 
power of discerning right from wrong. 

He has a curiosity that knows no bounds. By the 
aid of the shovel and the pick he delves deep into the 
records of unwritten history, and brings to our view pic- 
torial illustrations of the life and death of past ages. 

By the aid of the lens, he brings within the scope of 
our vision vast magnitudes and minutest particles. But of 
all that interests man’s mind man Aimself is paramount. 

The Psycologist is constantly envolved in perplexing 
questions as to that part of man which is not material, 
and is still the essential part of his identity, and as he 
reads the history of philosophy he is still more convinced 
of the magnitude and mystery of the subject. 

It has indeed occupied the thoughts of our best 
thinkers, and has traveled from the mystic confines of the 
Orient to the present golden sunshine of the Occident. 

The Anatomist with scalpel in hand, shows us much 
of interest, he brings to our view the arterial system, in 
its tortuous course, penetrating bone and muscle’ alike, 
carrying life where death would reign. He with his skill 
traces each nerve and the relation it sustains with the 
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others, until he is led up to that great center, the brain. 
He then shows its convolutions sulci, ventricals and bodies 
until we are bewildered with what we see, and he Jeads us 
to believe that in all its complexity the nervous system is 
a united whole. | 


The Physiologist has an unlimited scope of research 
and we learn much from him concerning man. He de- 
scribes to us the physiological anatomy of the different 
tissues of the body. He tells us that the heart is the best 
regulated pump in existence, and that man with all his 
ingenuity cannot improve uponit. He figures out quite 
accurately its vast power of doing work and how by its 
complicated set of elastic hose it throws a continual 
stream of ruby blood to all parts ot the body. 


He takes up the nervous system, that great regulator 
of the functions of the human body, and we are deeply 
impressed with its similarity to our system of telegraphy, 
only that it is much more complicated. With great en- 
thusiasm he then describes the functions of the different 
fluids of the Lody until we are lead to look upon man as a 
complex chemical laboratory. By the aid of physical 
and chemical agents he studies the metabolism of the living 
cell and is awe-struck with the functions it performs, and 
still he is not satisfied, for there is a something that avoids 
his grasp. He surrounds it with fortification and 
places over it the cover glass, and then looks down upon 
it with that wonderful instrument, the microscope, only 
to see an inert mass, the vital energy has flown leaving 
only the material. 


We next turn to the Pathologist and we find that he 
has by no means an easy task before him. His study not 
only involves a thorough knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, but also of the embryonic structures and their 
mode.of development, so that he may be the better able 
to recognize that which is abnormal. 


His field of research is constantly broadening and 
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with it there is a proportionate increase of interest to the 
physician. 

He gives us to understand that we are constantly sur- 
rounded with an innumerable host of minute organisms 
which are vigilantly watching for a weak point in our 
defense where they may enter and devastate. 


While the study of man by the anatomist, physiologist 
and pathologist is important, still it is only supplementary 
to that which is required of the physician. His range of 
study must likewise include a thorough knowledge of 
materia medica and therapeutics. Nor is this all that is 
required of the physician of to-day. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of hereditary tendency, with its vast 
chain of influences, linking us with the evils and misfor- 
tunes of our forefathers, weaving itself insiduously into 
the very nerve and fiber of our being, dragging from its 
pedestal the ideal image of beauty and symetry, trans- 
posing to that which is loathsome and debased, until we 
hear the cry coming up from the gutters as from the lepers 
of Palestine, “wnelean, unclean.” 

Hygiene, a relic of the past has been resurrected, and 
to-day is the guardian angel of purity and health. She is 
found in houses of congress, in universities and colleges 
pleading her cause. We find her kneeling at the shrine of 
the physician beseeching him to help her. She is dili- 
gently at work on land and on sea, in dairy ‘and dungeon, 
in market and mansion. Her influence is being felt in the 
home; she is driving from its threshold myriads of germs 
bringing in their stead purity and happiness. 

A proper hygiene of the mind is also essential, for 
mind and matter are so intimately connected that what 
effects the one, has its impress upon the other. This prin- 
ciple is so axiomatic that to the mind of the physician it 
needs no demonstration; it is only necessary that he have 
a deep conviction of its importance in the practice of 
medicine. 

What a grand arena is opening for the midical mis- 
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sionary, and what grand results are being obtained. 

But we as Americans need not flatter ourselves as 
being much above the heathen, for we are intelligently a 
nation of slaves; we are bowing our necks to the triple 
yoke of intemperance, houses of ill fame, and obscene lit- 
erature. These evils are sapping the very foundation of 
our nation and establishing a code of morals which is hav- 
ing and is sure to have its blightihg effect upon the minds ~ 
of our people. 

In view of all these facts the question naturally arises 
in the mind of the physician: What is the outlook? and 
how shall I attain success? It is quite evident that he 
should have a broad and thorough knowledge, and . 
should be up with the times, for there are constantly 
arising perplexing theories and important facts, 
which we should not be too hasty in receiving or reject- 
ing. The more we study the more are we convinced of 
the magnitude of the subject and the insignificence of 
small pills, quacks and jugglery. 

The true physician is not the one who has to follow 
along the line of some dogmatic theory, but he accepts of 
truth from whatever source, whether it be from the ex- 
perience of the past or from clinical and scientific ex- 
periments of the present. Jt zs also quite evident that 
prevention of disease is no longer simply spelled out in 
our definitions of medicine, but is an important factor in 
the practice of medicine and only needs earnest and 
true men who have the interest of God and humanity at 
heart to bring it to the front. 

Hence we conclude that it is only the physician who 
has diligently and concientiously studied man in the im- 
age of his Maker that can fully realize the responsibility 
that is devolved upon him. Then, his ambition will be 
not simply to treat man in his morbid condition, but also 
to preserve the ideai in its beauty and vigor. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES. 


eg ON) 04 8 BY Dione mma: 


COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THOS. S. MAXWELL. 


It has been a custom in all previous years to grant to 
the one on whom the honor of being the President of the 
class has been bestowed, a last chance to show that he 
should have chosen the Bar instead of Dentistry as his 
profession, by a beautiful effort at oratory. Why, indeed, 
this should be the case I do not know unless it beas a kind 
of punishment for past sins and a warning to sin no more. 

I presume we have all often looked forward to this 
moment with the greatest pleasure, and imagined we 
could give up our college days without a single regret but 
I cannot think we have such feelings now. 

Friendships have been formed beneath this roof that 
will perhaps last half a century’s span. Hearts have 
warmed to each other, hardened and warmed again. Times 
have come when it tried our old friends and made us new 
ones; times when it told who were ready to put their 
shoulder to the wheel and help us over the hard places in 
our road of Life, but as I look over the faces before me 
to-day, I cannot help but hope that we stand here on the 
very threshold of our career only as true and manly 
friends. 

To-day our college life closes, and instead of laying 
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back on our oars and drifting with the tide, let us rather 
catch our breath and square our shoulders for the battle 
that is to come. 

To-day we are “only the boys,” to-morrow sees us 
men. We do not perhaps start on the same plane, for some 
of us are handicapped by a lack of that little “iron dol- 
lar’? we love so well; some of us have worked our way 
all through or earned our money ourselves before we came, 
and to these I say that the same pluck which brought us 
so far will carry us on. “ Pluck wins its way where angels 
fear to tread,” and be the obstacles what they may, we will 
take them as they come, always remembering that the 
victory ’s with him who can go it alone. 

Some of us are married already, some of up hope to 
be very soon, and some, alas, are not even engaged, but 
will be just as soon as we can find an honest woman to 
love us and a lucrative practice to support her. In the 
mean time, good work, true work, square work, will build 
a reputation and also a nest. Once we have that, the bird 
will not be found wanting. 

We cannot all make an Atkinson, a Brophy, a Wat 
ling or a Taft, but we can all make good, true, conscien- 
tious workers in the great field opened to our view. 

We have these lights of the profession before us, ever 
pointing us on to that which they have shown can be 
reached by honest endeavor. True, we may not attain 
the heights on which they stand, but let us aim high, and 
when our span of life is run and we look back over the 
path we have trod, let us not see a hfe spent in mere 
money getting, money saving; a life spent on the same 
plane we started on when we left college, but rather each 
year’s end find us further than we began it, each year hav- 
ing its quota of square manly actions. If wedo not reach 
the summit of our ambition let us not feel that our life 
has been in vain. ‘* Nothing great is lightly won. Nothing 
won is lost. Every good deed done at last, will repay the 
cost.” 
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The world has great need of conscientious, honest 
men and women who are willing to work for honor as well 
as profit so let us join these ranks, go forth manfully and 
labor earnestly and honestly in the performance of our 
duty, always remembering that “ political or professional 
reputation cannot last forever, but a conscience void of 
offense before God and man is an inheritance for eter- 
nity.” | | 

Let us also remember that “’Tis Mon., ’Tis Mon., that 
makes the world go round,” and that rightly used will 
prove one of our greatest blessings. The sun will shine 
brighter if you have a dollar in your pocket; your wife 
will smile sweeter, complain less if you smoke in the par- 
lor or let your dog lie on the sofa, if you can now and then 
give her a double eagle for pin money. Therefore, let us 
get money with all our getting, ‘“‘not for to hide it in a 
hedge nor for a train attendant but for the glorious privi- 
lege of being ¢ndependent.”’ 

Classmates, the time has come to bid you good-bye. 

To my acquaintances I can, I say it with a firm reli- 
ance that the future contains brighter days than the past, 
anl with a heart from which emnity has been excluded. 

To my friends who have been tried in the fire and 
found not wanting, who have proved not merely fair 
weather acquaintances, but who passed into the fire of ac- 
cusation through the clouds of doubt and fear out into the 
clear sky of vindication that a clear conscience brings. I 
say farewell with a heart full of gratitude and love, know- 
ing full well that He who heeds the sparrow’s. fall will 
surely take account of the kind words, kind actions and 
sympathy which brought sunshine and gladness into a 
rather dark life. 

To the men who square their actions by the square of 
virtue I can only say farewell. Sometime we shall meet 
again and be it in the dark or in the light, in America or 
Africa there is a knowledge which teaches us that Tem- 
perance, Justice, Industry and Fortitude shall be the rule 
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and guide of our faith and actions, to circumscribe our 
lives by the compass of morality and look to a higher 
power for aid in all great undertakings. We met upon 
the level, we have lived by the plumb, to-night we part 
upon the square. 

And now as the curtain is about to drop on our col- 
lege career let us turn to the future with hope and cour- 
age. In the language of the author of Hyperion. Look 
not mournfully into the past it returns no more; wisely 
improve the present and go forth into the shadowy future 
without fear and with a manly heart.” 


ORATION 


EK. T. LOEFFLER. 


I might as well endeavor to analyze the fragrance of 
a flower, or to expound in words the jumping of one’s heart 
when a beloved friend unexpectedly enters the room, as 
to impart to you the commingled emotions of pleasure 
and sadness which I feel upon this momentous occasion. 


Almost any change in one’s life involves separation— 
separation from some habitation endeared by a thousand 
memories or from friends whose familiar faces will 
be sorely missed. There is joy because we have 
finally gained possession of that invaluable prize for 
which we have striven so long and so patiently. Wehave 
spent many days and months of incessent and arduous 
labor in anticipation of this grand event. No effort has 
been spared, no sacrifice considered too great in the train- 
ing of our hands in the manipulation of those materials 
which are to serve us in the pursuit of our chosen pro- 
fession. 

To the assembled friends of the class of ’88, we bid 
you welcome with all which that word implies. Members 
of the faculty, words can but inadequately express to you 
our emotions when we think of how much time, labor and 
skill have been spent in smoothing our pathway to know- 
ledge. We owe you a debt of gratitude forthe accumu- 
lated obligations of years. 

The progress of modern science in revealing to us the 
deep truths of life which surrounds us, of the world which 
we inhabit, and of the stary world which we admire, is a 
theme of ceaseless glorying and congratulation. 

The progres; in the science of dentistry has kept 
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abreast of the wonderful movement, magnificent enter- 
prises, and marvelous revelations which characterize the 
age. 

What progress has been made in the dental profession 
during the last ten years? What a vast number of appli- 
ances have been added to facilitate our work. No other 
profession has experienced such progress in theory as 
well as in practice. 


In glancing over the various fields of dental science 
we observe that some should be more thoroughly culti- 
vated than others, in order that the public mind may be 
educated up to the standard of discriminating between 
scientific and false dentistry and be protected from impo- 
sition and fraud. 


_ There is, however, one particular field for improve- 
ment, and it is my intention to show that it is the special — 
mission of the class of ’88 to enter its domain. 


Educate the public mind upon this question and the 
standard of dentistry will be elevated. The most indifferent, 
will be spurred to higher aims and motives. But to ac- 
complish this it will require the hearty co-operation of all. | 
The weapon must be wielded by strong hands and brave 
hearts. ; 


The ignorance of the masses to-day upon the simplest - 
and: plainest ‘facts of dentistry is indeed a lamentable 
fact. The dentist can accomplish much good by instruct- 
ing those who come under his immediate observation. But 
the masses as a rule are prone to interpret such instruc- 
tion as for no other purpose than to solicit patronage. ~ 


Not many years since, the only remedy known to the 
public for relieving toothache, was extraction. This 
opinion is still entertained by some who have never been 
taught otherwise. | : 

It is to the public schools that we must look for the 
proper means of imparting this indispensible knowledge 
to the rising generation, and it ought to be the special 
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work of this chosen class to contribute its share in secur- 
ing this much desired information. 

How much discomfort is experienced from an un- 
healthy mouth. <A child, that is so unfortunate as to suf- 
fer from this cause is unfit for school duties, and such a 
condition renders him dull and stupid. He cannot 
properly masticate, thus augmenting the many ills to 
which human flesh is heir to. An adult in such a state is 
unfit for business and society. Can it be anything but 
useless to force knowledge into brains so totally unfit to 
receive it ? 

The use of school funds in this manner is actual rob- 
bery. A small fraction of the means employed to hire 
dentists or dental boards to examine or keep in healthy 
condition the children’s teeth would be abridging time 
and prove asource of economy. These young minds would 
be in a better condition to receive and maintain knowledge 
and digest what they study, and as a consequence thereof, 
the entire community would be benefited. 

Fellow students, it is only by unzted and combined 
efforts that such a system can be established. Something 
must be done. ‘We owe it to the profession—we owe it to 
the public. Our dental associations should take this mat- 
ter in hand and publish the facts so as to bring it before 
the public. Every school trustee in the state—every 
member of the legislature should be visited and an earnest 
endeavor made to Ou Bel assistance in this grand and 
noble cause. | 

The time is rapidly approaching when we must have 
legislation on this subject. Why should not this great 
republic, this land of progress stand foremost in the rank ? 
Why should not this Dental Departmentof the University 
of Michigan, with its world-wide fame be vhs instigator of 
such a scheme. 

In France the authorities -have taken steps in this 
direction. They have an established system by which 
school children’s teeth are examined periodically, and great 
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good must spring from such a course. Why then, should 
we become dilatory in this movement ? } : 

To educate the public there can be no greater means, 
in this enlightened and progressive age, than the press. 
This means enlisted in our cause would send these facts 
broadcast over our glorious land and the public would 
demand that members of the profession should uphold it 
by being active in its advancement, knowing that justice 
would then be given at the hands of the dentist. 

What a pleasure would it be to work in a community 
that highly appreciates our services. 

What a stimulus would it be for the beginner to work 
for patients that had been educated and enlightened on 
this subject. 

How could I neglect to mention the great good that 
the faculty of this department has accomplished in pro- 
viding a higher grade of skill and education. But how 
can we expect to make any practical use of this superior 
preperation when the public in general is not able to 
appreciate the worth of this higher grade of qualification. 

What is it that has raised the standard of education 
of our teachers in the public schools? What has raised 
the standard of qualifications for most of our public offices ? 
It is because the people at large have been educated to 
expect something better from time to time. Onward and 
upward is our motto. 

The same advance must be made in regard to dent- 
istry. The time will come, and is not far distant, when 
dental education will be a prominent feature in all our 
schools and colleges. 

We are all co-laborers in the field of human progress 
and it is only through an organized system, as has been 
mentioned, that dental thought can be thoroughly dissemi- 
nated and usefully applied. 

When we can reason with our patient, when he 
appreciates every effort in his behalf, then, and not until 
then. will there be a true stimulus for dental development. 
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Members of the class of ’88: Let us remember that, after 
months of toil and struggle, we to-day emerge from these 
venerable walls and go forth like the knights of old to 
conquer in the battles of life. We are told that the world 
is hard and cold but in the darkest storm there are bril- 
liant gleams of sun light. 

May we so conduct our lives, that whether in the sun- 
shine or in the shadow, some rainbow of promise may 
always appear on our horizon. Mankind may paint in 
glowing words the picture of our country’s greatness, but 
more expressive than all are those massive institutions of 
learning; art and industry, throughout the land to-day, 
which shall ever remain as an imperishable monument 
to our fame and glory. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 


aT ORO DES, 


HOMCGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


ORATION, 


JOHN H. LAWRENCE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


It has occurred to me that, in accepting the office of 
orator on this occasion, I have manifested a degree of self- 
assurance little short of foolhardiness. Yet, when I say 
that I esteem the position a peculiarly honorable one and 
that it was tendered me by an unanimous vote of my 
honored classmates, you will, I am sure, cease to wonder 
that I for the moment forgot my unfitness for the task 
and rashly accepted it; and you will I hope leniently par- 
don the absence, from my address, of that learning and 
eloquence to which you are accustomed to listen on oc- 
casions like the present. 


{fit were in my power to make an eloquent address I 
should particularly desire to make it now, and the fitness 
of things would seem to demand that the oration of this 
afternoon should, in some degree accord with these most 
auspicious circumstances. 


Such an opportunity for distinguishing one’s self sel- 
dom comes but once in a lifetime, and realizing fully my 
inability to soar to any heights of oratory or to dive to 
great depths of reasoning. I shall be more than pleased 
if I attain to the happy mean and do not tire you. 
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Men, like vessels are brought on to the sea of life 
differing in construction and capacity. All] can not carry 
the same burdens, nor ride safely through the same storms. 
Some are very humble and must needs be content, like 
fishing smacks, to sailin shallow waters; others are like 
ships of a thousands tons, fitted to carry the commerce of 
nations; while here and there is one that is undoubtedly 
a flag ship. | 

We were not all of us born to become leaders, and yet 
there is a place for everyone, some niche in the great 
temple of life into which, if the right one be found, each 
of us will fit with the nicety of perfection. But, if we can- 
not all of us become leaders, we can at least be workers, 
and since we are here and men, responsible in proportion 
to our possibilities, it behooves us to make the best pos- 
sible uses of our opportunities. 


In order to accomplish this, it seems advisable that 
we should make a choice of some one of the professions as 
our calling in life. | 


It is also advisable that a young man should get at 
his life work as early as possible. He should never allow 
himself to go drifting from one thing tojanother, never 
being able to guage his own capacity or to fix upon his 
course in life. The man who only halr decides to-day, 
drifts into another course to-morrow, and the next day 
forgoes the matter altogether, is like a chip floating down 
the river, whirled by every eddy, halted by a floating leaf, 
and veered by every vagrant ripple; not like the stern 
vessel that bears its great wheels against the wave and 
against the current and storm, drives on to its harbor. 
The character of such a man may be as spotless as snow, 
but it is so mixed with half-heartedness and slowness of 
decision that ere he suspects it, a mightier than himself 
has sprung up in his domain and usurped his every power. 

In the present, the future, and the past, as in three 
great forms of life all human interests are included. The 
anticipated future and the remembered past alike center 
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in the present, which becomes for us the everlasting now. 
The living present is the time in which we have to act, 
we should not crouch to-day, and worship the dead past or 
idly wait for something to turn up in the always uncertain 
future. For “in helpless indecisions lie the rocks on 
which we strike and die.” *I'were better far to choose the 
worst of life’s ways than to be accused with indecision. 
Turn and choose your way, then all the world refuse. 

The proclivities of the mind may be strong tho’ latent, © 
and the greater in that case becomes the necessity of care- 
fully studying one’s special affinities. To be successful one 
must search out his natural inclinations and obey them. — 
Deeply hidden they may be under the rubbish your sur- 
roundings have heaped upon you, but down there, latent, 
lies an inborn predisposition that is able to carry you to 
_ success in spite of cast, or ignorance, or poverty. 

Fortunately for the world, many of her most gifted 
offspring have possessed a genius which never forsook 
them. They were superior to circumstances. They had 
not to wait for something to arouse them, but came into 
being quick and hot for action. But all are not gifted in 
this manner, and to many of us there is no “‘open sesame”’ 
to victory; but we have to unlock, with patient toil, the 
gates that guard the highways to success. 

Having chosen your occupation, begin at once to 
shape yourself to it. Hold it fast in your mind’s eye. 
Photograph it on your heart. By day and by night medi- 
tate upon its characteristics. Let no poverty prevent; let 
no care, let no charm lead you to break faith with it. To 
give character the dignity which belongs to it, one must 
be swift to execute what he resolves upon. Thisis possi- 
ble to all men, although not equally easy to all. The 
stature of perfect manhood is attained only by effort and 
decision with some persons is their weak spot. Hence 
labor and patience must be expended to build up and 
strengthen this necessary qualification. Manhood is 
growth and will power is an outgrowth of everything 
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else. It is the top blossom onthe tree. When you behold 
it the season tor fruit is near at hand. Finaliy, it will 
take long years to reach the succoss you desire, if you 
put your aim as high as you ought to put it. They are 
the years of waiting that try men’s souls, and after all 
your struggles you may never attain to the desired end. 
But the genuine philosopher in life is the man that find 
in each duty done, each day’s labor well performed an 
all-sufficient satisfaction and remuneration, and though he 
never reach the desired pinacle called success, is there- 
with content. 

He who has proved himself an attentive student of 
the transactions of man for the past fifty years will not 
hesitate to pronounce the transpired portion of the 19th 
century the most remarkable in the history of our 
species. The philosopher, the scholar, and the philan- 
thropist, will be ready to declare that at no period in all 
former times have the intellectual energies of our race 
been directed to more momentous discoveries, to more 
erudite researches, or to more exalted plans of benevo- 
lence for the benefit of mankind. 

Learning is now no longer confined to the cloister, 
nor wisdom locked up from the multitude. 

Onward is the watchword, and progress is the spirit 
of the age. To divine the nature of things, to awaken new 
powers, to summon new resources, physical and mental, 
are the objects of the period in which our lot is cast. 

We have chosen our calling in life and go hence to 
take our places in the ranks of a profession which has 
been honored by such names as Hypocrates, Harvey, and 
Hahnneman. It is the grandest of all professions. It 
reaches more nearly to the Divine. 

No sensible man can deny that the science and art of 
medicine is one of the main pillars on which the fabric of 
civilized society rests. 

From the earliest times there have been men engaged 
in the healing art; and in precise proportion to the 
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general culture of the people has this profession consisted 
of well developed and superior men. 

The necessities of life demand that there should be 
an educated and trained class of men, devoted to the 
methods, by which disease can be cured and the greatest 
amount of healthful life secured. 

Among the oldest civilizations the character of the 
physician reflected or exhibited the mingled strength and 
weakness of their society. 

What was true then is true to-day. But, the great 
glory of our profession is the practical use made of their 
knowledge by its members. All their powers seem to be 
bent on the inquiry, ‘*‘ How can suffering be alleviated ? 
How can disease be removed? How can life be made 
more comfortable and be prolonged?” ‘To accomplish 
this, no investigation can be too minute, no ratiocination 
too thorough, no labor too severe, no exposure too danger- 
ous. Wherever man, woman or child in pain and wretch- 
edness is found confronted with death, there you meet the 
physician. How much the profession has accomplished 
for man it is impossible to determine; but there is little | 
danger that it will ever be over estimated. When we 
note the fact that all through the highly civilized nations, 
every family, with scarcely an exception is more or less 
visited by a physician; that no sooner does disease betray 
its presence than the science is simmoned to investigate, 
to check, or to direct it; when we look at the hospitals in 
ali our large cities, at the asylums for the blind, deaf and 
dumb, and insane; when we reflect that diseases once 
common are now unknown; that epidemics once fearful 
are now prevented; that the deamon of pestilence that 
once followed in the wake of armies and slew vastly more 
than the sword, is now entirely vanished from the earth; 
and that the average of life has actually increased several 
years; what language shall express; what mathematical 
formuiee even shall truly symbolize the blessings of our 
profession ¢ 
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As a great self constituted charity it ranks even 
above the benevolent institutions of the church; and the 
amount of gratuitous advice and support yielded by the 
physician has become an important element of the social 
compact. No class of men, indeed, enjoy such frequent 
opportunities for the exercise of kindliness, or have it in 
their power to reap a wider harvest of actual utility. 

There are, moreover, instances of noble and touching 
fortitude, of sublime patience, and of heavenly faith, 
which every medical man, that deserves the name must 
treasure us among the richest lessons of his life. He who. 
has kept vigils at the couch of genius, and marked the 
wayward flickerings of its sacred fire, made yet more 
etherial by disease, or has seen beauty grow almost su- 
pernatural in the embrace of pain, must have felt that his 
mission was a holy as well as a responsible one. And 
when a voice that has thrilled millions is hushed, or a 
mind upon which rests the cares of a nation is prostrated, 
who has not realized how intimately the healing art is 
knit into the vast and complex web of human society. 
Let not that be thought a light office which summons us 
to minister as apostles of science, to the greatest exi- 
gencies of life; to cheer the soul under the acute suffer- 
ings of maternity, and alleviate the decay of nature; to 
watch over the gimmering dawn and the fading twilight 
of existence; to stand beside the mother whose sobs are 
hushed that the departing of her first-born may be undis- 
turbed; and be oracles at the bedside of the revered min- 
ister of holy truth, the halo of whose piety softens, on 
his brow, the lines of mortal agony. What mastery of 
self, what requisite, corporeal and mental, are demanded 
in him who is the observer of scenes like these; whose 
sympathies are awakened to services such as are befitting 
the mighty crisis, and whose talents are efficiently en- 
listed for the triumphant accomplishment of a devout 
trust! The advent of such an embassador, when his call- 
ing is duly understood, must awaken the heart to its pro- 
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found depths and cannot be inoperative upon minds of 
intellectual and moral culture. Asin its nature it is too 
intricate for general comprehension, its credentials for ac- 
ceptance must rest with the character of those who pre- 
sent them, and the precious gifts it holds out for the al- 
leviation of suffering humanity. Thrice fortunate may he 
be pronounced, who, adorned with real knowledge thus 
accumulated, and thus dispensed, shall have acted his 
part through life in the ministration of its divine powers 
to the necessitous applicant. 

Blessed, indeed, in the good which he bestows, 
blessed in the gratitude which rises from the liberated 
heart and spirits freed from anguish; blessed in the self- 
satisfaction which heroic actions ever inspire. 

The profession seems to have adopted, in all its force 
and extent, the principle, that, as in agriculture, he who 
can make two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before, confers a greater favor on mankind than the most 
eloquent declaimer on the advantages and beauties of ag- 
ricultural pursuits; so in medicine, that he who can save 
one life, under circumstances which before were considered 
necessarily fatal, or can assuage one pain that was never 
soothed before, has reared a monument to his fame more 
lasting than was ever constructed of brass or of marble, 
and has laid his compatriots and posterity under greater 
obligations than if he had invented a hundred theories 
‘built of gossamer upon the brittle winds ” as brilliant, as 
short lived, and as useless as those of Cullen, or Brown, or 
Broussias. The profession has always kept abreast of the 
age in inventions and discoveries which have been applied 
for the benefit of mankind. Many of the profoundest 
thinkers in all departments of science have come from the 
ranks of the medical profession. Its disciples have achieved 
greatness as warriors, as statesmen, and as literate. 

But notwithstanding the fact that these men have 
given the best vears of .their lives to relieving the suffer- 
ings of ungrateful humanity, no secret has ever been so 
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misjudged and maligned, or has suffered greater injustice 
at the hands of the people. 

Yet I indulge the conviction that the appreciation 
will be made, at no distant day, when medical science, 
freed of collateral annoyances and adventitious hindran- 
ces, shall assert its proper claims and exercise its rights 
within its proper dominion, aloof from the teaching of 
spurious hypothesis, and laden with inductive truths. 

The true medical profession discards all schools, or 
cliques, or parties. It never forgets anything. It neither 
receives nor discards anything because it isold or because 
itisnew. It proves all things and holds fast only that 
which is good. Therefore it is continually advancing. 

It requires but little acumen to perceive the identity 
of medical knowledge with the progress of society. As 
civilization advances, industry has greater demands and a 
ereater variety of occupation, and hence the requirements 
of an improved condition and a greater population, tax 
more severely human intellect to meet them. 

The medical art, like other pursuits, comes within the 
scope of this observation. In its earliest and crude state 
it arose from the wants and necessities of man, as the ex- 
igency increased, its laws and appliances enlarged, until 
by amplitude of her domain, her healing powers were 
aroused to that extent and consideration, which have given 
to what was first an humble experiment the precision and 
certainty of an enlarged inductive science. Hand in hand 
with science in general, her advance has ever been simul- 
taneous with the march of intellect. 

Legitimate medicine never stood firmer than she does 
to-day. Her past is glorious, her present bright, and her 
future secure. Holding fast as she does to the revelations 
of science, as science becomes more certain, so must the 
profession of medicine become more certain. She and 
science are so closely connecetd, that if one falls the other 
must fall. But they will not fall for they bear the seeds of 
invincible life. Linked arm in arm, they have marched 
erandly down the ages and so will march on and on for the 
spiritual and material betterament of mankind, “ to the last 
syllable of recorded time.” 
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PROPHECY. 
MARY E. THOMPSON, A. B., ’85. 


Warm and sultry was the air, 
Breathlessness was every where, 
Even on this busy street, 

In New York, where I must meet, 
Hunt, whose famous instrument 
Over all the land is sent, 

Known to every specialist, 

Used by every oculist. 
Weariedly I ope the door— 

I had been there thrice before 

In my very tiresome quest 

Of ophthalmoscopes the best 

To be had at any place. 

Now that I must surely face 
Such a gelid, truculent 

World as this on which I’m sent, 
All my outfit must be new, 

Of the best, although but few; 
And from my ophthalmoscope 
Many a dollar I did hope 

Would be gained; so o’er the town 
I had wandered up and down, 
Till with weary feet and sore 

I returned to Hunt’s once more, 
There to make my final choice 
From their goods, a new invoice 
Just received that very day, 
June the twentieth, did I say ? 


As I turned them o’er and o’er, 
Each ophthalmoscope in store, 
One I noticed, large and bright, 
Shone with a peculiar light 

As I looked deep in the eyes 

Of my comrade. In surprise 

I began to turn a screw, 

When at once there sprang to view 
Each succeeding year of life; 
All the sorrow, all the strife, 
All the pleasures yet to be, 
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On the fundus I could see 
Bright and clear-cut then displayed. 
For a moment, I dismayed, 
Stood in wonder at the sight; 
Then I turned me to the right 
Where stood smiling Mr. Hunt, 
Who at once came to the front, 
Took from me the instrument, 
Showed to me the full intent 
Of each angle, curve and screw. 
By one revolution through 

A circumference, a year 
Panoramic would appear ; 

Fix the screw at any date 

And each person’s eyes relate 
What the Parear have in store, 
H’en though many years before 
The occurrence will take place 
W hich we view now face to face. 


Then at once there came to miad 
That the future I must find 

Of the famous ’88; , 

For the knowledge of their fate 
Had been given me toseek, 
And remained but yet a week 
Till the secret I disclose 

Of the joys and the woes 

Of these noble Homeops, 

U. of M. And then there drops 
From my eye a gladsome tear 
At the thought of how so near 
Lies the seeret I so prize, 

Lies therein my classmates’ eyes, 
Waiting but the magic light 

To reveal itself to sight. 


So the bargain I conclude, 

And the sum I’ve never rued 
That I paid him for my treasure, 
Priceless to me beyond measure. 


Then with wingéd feet and swift 
On I hasten, while I lift 

From its pink and blue-lined case 
My ophthalmoscope and place 

It back so tenderly, lest 

Ere the Athens of the West 

I had reached, my treasure trave 
Might lie shattered, as tho’ Jove 
In his wrath to think I knew 
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Where the Parcar hid from view 
Fates of mortals, down had sent 
Thunderbolts, and these had rent 
Into fragments, tiny, small, 

That on which I based my all. 


But the Fates my treasure spared. 
I returned then, quite prepared 
To seek out for each the fate 
Fore ordained for ’88. 


Brudenell Carter’s was the make ; 
So at four feet I could take 
Observation, unobserved 

Myself, so there never swerved 
From my knowing glance an eye, 
As I watched the mystery 

Of a life revealed to me, 

While the owner naught could see. 


Screwed it was to 1910, 

When on Mr. Arndt I then 
Fixed the focus of my glass. 

W hat before me then did pass, 
What before my vision lay, 
Listen, classmates, while I say. 


Brew’ries three to furnish beer 
To his suff’ring patients near. 
Workmen sixty Polocks were, 
All engaged in the transfer 

Of the starchy barley wort 

To a drink that, does no hurt— 
So he thinks, for he is sure 

Beer’s a Homceopathie eure 

To all ills to which we’re heir, 
Shrewdly he divides his care 
’Twixt his patients and his beer ; 
And it never doth appear 

Which is dearest to his heart; 
Whether ’tis the healing art 

Or the liquid bubbling o’er ; 

For from each he’s gained a store 
Of the greatest wealth and fame; 
O’er the land is seen his name 
“Arndt, the doctor, Arndt, the brewer, 
Always warranted to cure.”’ 


Ashe qnickly turned his glance 
Mr. Brooks did then advance ; 
Till he came within the range 
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Of my lens, so wondrous strange. 
On the fundus of his eye 

Spread before my vision lie 
Fields of horses, strong and fleet, 
Which in races oft compete: 
And ’tis sure they always win, 
For the jockeys he takes in 

To Arndt’s brew’ry buys a glass, 
Then as out they slowly pass, 
Slyly hints they must not fail 
To let pass within the pale 

All his steeds before the rest, 
That his horses be the best, 
Vet’rinary surgeon, too, 

Is he. Diagnosis true 

Makes he; and when any steed 
Is ill, with the utmost speed 

He is summoned to the charge, 
So Isaw his practice large; 
Though no primates it includes ; 
But his quadrupeds he broods 
O’er with ail a lover’s zeal. 

Such my lens did then reveal. 


At the hospital one day 

In the side-room hid away 

From the patients, was Miss Cooke, 

My ophthalmoscope I took, 

In her eye a ray I threw, 

That I then might have a view 

Of her life in 1910, 

In an amphitheatre then 

Stands our friend, so pond’rous grown 

That her weight she’ll never own; 

*Tis one hundred ninety-four, 

Simply that and nothing more, 

Seats for seven hundred men 

In this great room, saw I then; 

Cushioned soft and nice they were; 

Money given all by her 

This great college to endow. 

She, the Dean, is lecturing now, 

Homeopathy her theme, 

And her words, a mighty stream, 

Allopathy o’erthrow 

In the torrent’s onward flow. 

On her table lies a book, 

Author none but M. A. Cooke, 
‘Homoeopathy and why 

On no other I rely 

Than the Law of Similars,” 

This the title. Soon debars 
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She the view by sudden turn, 

So no more of her I learn, 

Only that her hen-pecked spouse 
Tends the ‘‘ kids’’ and keeps the house. 


Mr. Darby next I sought: 

When I the rays had caught 
Emanating from his eye, 

Saw I then a mansion high, 

Long and wide and built of stone. 
All around the lawn was strown 
With the choicest, rarest flowers; 
Warbling birds make glad the hours 
In this home for weak and ill. 

’T was through Mr. Darby’s skill 
He became so very rich, 

He endowed a home in which 

All weak-minded persons might 
Find a refuge, cheerful, bright. 


Mrs. Dearborn by some chance 
One day sat beneath my glance; 
And I studied with due care 
What the Parear would prepare 
For her future lot in life. 

Some in play and some in strife, 
Fourteen children gathered round 
In her nursery I found 

There depicted in her eye. 

Books and practice are laid by, 
That her children may receive 
From their mother, ere they leave 
Her side, all the knowledge she 
In her wisdom doth foresee 

They will need in after years ; 
Such her fate to me appears. 


To Miss Hen@dershott I haste. 

Deep within her eye are placed 
Lovely Brooks. Aghast I stand, 
For asuicide at hand 

Is there shown; an awful thought? 
Oh, that it may come to naught! 
Then I think me of Shakespeare, 
And the logic, strong and clear, 

Of the grave-digger, Sol 

Argue: “ Here the Brooks near by : 
Good: and here the girl stands: good; 
If the girl in some way should 

To the water go and drown, ; 
Itis, will she, will she, down 
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She goes; that is suicide. 

Should the Brooks by her abide, 

And should drown her, then would she 
Drown not herself. Ere I see 

What the outcome is to be, 

Down her drooping lids she cast 

To her writing on the past. 


Mr. Lawrence one day stood 
Near me in a pensive mood ; 

So I my opthalmoscope 

On him levelled, in the hope 

Of his future to discern 

A part. Where the sun doth burn 
With its hottest rays on sands 
Found in India, now he stands ; 
For a missionary he, 
Presbyterians o’er the sea 
Sent him thither to portray 

To the heath’n the better way, 
At the same time that his knife 
Severs limbs, or their life 

He endangers, that the cure 
May effectual be, and sure, 


Mrs. Porter next I seek; 

And at her I took a peek 

As she sat in frenzied mood 

Waiting for the muse she wooed, 
What of herin 1910? 

I could see her sitting then 

In a hospital for girls. 

Gently now she smoothes their curls. 
There this sign: ‘‘ No horrid boys 
Are allowed, because their noise 

For our nerves too much would prove.”’ 
So hersons must onward moye, 
Banished from their mother’s care, 
For her thoughts are now elsewhere; 
Her attention now she gives 

To the girls for whom she lives. 


Someone came and stood between, 
Or yet more I might have seen, 


Then our President I scanned, 
What the Parcar for him planned 
I must find. There, ’neath the blue 
Of his eye was this fine view. 
Dansville, New York, I then spied, 
And ‘‘Our Home by the Hillside,” 
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Sanitarium known to fame; 
Eugene Ruggles was the name 
Its propietor did claim. 

Patients there from far and near, 
Called there by the welcome cheer 
Offered by the host and wife 
Who agreed e’er college life 
Ended was for them, to spend 
Life together to the end, 
Corpulent his form appeared, 
Long and flowing was his beard. 
While in Paris, he had seen 

An electrical machine 

With inpilatory steels. 

’Neath the cuticle conceals 

He them, when begin to show 
Tiny hairs on chin, where no 
Skill had hitherto availed 

To draw forth the beards that failed 
On the youthful chins to start, 
Though invoked by ev’ry art. 


Mrs. Sanborn one day sat, 
Reading ‘* Practical Anat.,’’ 

W hen I focused on her sight 

My ophthalmoseopie light. 
There Isaw amoon-light scene; 
Romeo comes across the green, 
Juliet on the bale’ny leans, 
Pond’ring what her lover means. 
Suddenly there comes a crash, 
Followed by a lurid flash, 
Wrapping all the stage in flames, 
Mrs. Sanborn—what’s in names ? 
She was Juliet, of course— 
Orders gives till she is hoarse, 
She alone is self-possessed. 
There’s no need to tell the rest; 
How she rescued from the flame 
The Star Theatre, so the fame 
Was so great, which she achieved, 
That a pension she received 
From the ones whose lives were saved 
By the coolness she displayed. 
Nothing further I could learn, 
For she made a sudden turn 
Asking in impromptu quiz 
Where the antitragicus is. 


788 a meeting held: 
When the clouds had been dispelled, 
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Dust and smoke were cleared away, 
Did the secretary stay 

All the motions so note down. 

As he sat in study brown, 

I fixed on him my magic glass, 

To see what will come to pass, 

In his future, foreign home. 
*’Neath the stately vaulted dome 
Of the house of Parliament, 
Ottawa, with brow intent, 

Sits a man with snowy hair 
Whom we see must be Sinclair. 
Careworn is his face, for old 

He is grown in manifold 

Schemes and plans by which he may 
In a great millenial day 

Annex the United States 

Unto Canada. He waits 

Many along and weary year 
Thinkingfsoon the way will clear. 
When at last he yields all hope, 
By my Keen ophthalmoscope 

I could see him starting forth 

On an expedition north 

To the open Arctic sea 

With the polar bears to be, 

That his indignation great 

Might have time there to abate, 


When I thus the Fates had learned 
Of my classmates, then I yearned 
To discover what might be 

In the future yet for me. 

So a mirror down I took 

That I mightin some way look 

At the fundus of my eye 

With a light reflected by 

Two mirrors, instead of one. 
Eager, I had but begun, 

When, as Ian attic saw, 

Parrot blind, cat minus paw, 
Worn and dusty med’cine case. 

In the rear, my blue, pinched face, 
From my nervous trembling hand 
Dropped my lens, so nobly planned, 
That on 1t I based such hope. 


Fare well, dear ophthalmoscope, 
Thou canst never be replaced ; 
Never more can be retraced 

By another what thou didst. 
There thou liest in the midst 
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Of evanished dreams. No more 
From the manufacturer’s store 
Can such magic lens be bought, 
With such expectations fraught. 
What I hoped from thee to gain 
I may sigh for now in vain. 

So with my evanied ,hope 

In my last ophthalmoscope, 
Farewell glorious ’88, 

I resign thee to thy fate. 
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A NEGLECTED SCIENCE. 


WANTED A NEW PROFESSORSHIP—A CHAIR IN PER- 
SONAL FINANCE. 


FLOYD B. WILSON, A. M., OF NEW YORK. 


CLASS OF 771. 


It is a time honored custom in our American Universi- 
ties, just as they themselves are about to present to 
the world new portfolios of living men and women to call 
back their graduates from year to year; but for what real 
purpose this is done has never been'told. It may be that 
the foster mother longs again to embrace her children, 
now beyond her care—it may be that in loving solicitude 
she would turn them aside from the stern duties that crowd 
and age men and bring them back to drink again from the 
fountains of perpetual youth. However, in this active 
day, it has occurred to me that there mignt be a more se. 
rious and practical purpose in this custom. May it not be 
that in the effort of the college to extend its usefulness, it 
asks and expects from its children the story of their ex- 
periences in the world, and them to tell wherein they 
found wanting the training received in her halls, in order 
that she may bring her philosophy to bear upon the criti- 
cism, and possibly extend and increase her power in the 
land? Is this presuming too much? Beit so,or not, such 
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conclusions direct me; and, without further introduction 
or apology, let me plunge into medias res. 

There is something jarring to the delicate sense of cul- 
ture and refinement in the phrases, ‘‘ money making,” and 
‘‘ money getting.” In them is reflected a seriously practical 
world in which the hoarder and schemer find room; and 
the young man fresh from classical studies, and busy with 
his fine theories of mental growth and possible intellectual 
advancement, finds in their best shading no alluring pic- 
tures. ‘‘ Money spending,” however, suggests scenes of a 
livelier tint—scenes deepened by a brilliant and seductive 
coloring. It implies in his philosophy nothing sordid, but 
a quiet ease, decidedly compatible with his dignity. Stall, 
let us remember that he alone can justly spend money who 
uses what he rightly possesses. 

To dedicate one’s youth, and ambition, and education, 
and all the possible aspirations of noble manhood to the 
god Mammon would be to outrage the teachings of Alma 
Mater. My purpose herein will be found to contain no 
suggestion from which such an inference can be drawn. 
In coming to say a kindly word in favor of money making, 
and of some of the teachings that may smooth the way to 
the end, I do so fully appreciating all the wrong, and all 
the possible tyranny these phrasesimply. But I know that, 
as the students graduating to-day take their stand among 
men and with men, their worth is to be measured largely 
by the price they demand and receive for their services; 
and that their ability to make money is in a great meas- 
ure to determine their success in life. And, I know, 
that brains are hidden from the multitude, and their worth 
chiefly recognized by the price which is paid for their use; 
and, [ also know, that one will loose respect for himself if 
he fails to impress upon his clients and constituents such 
an appreciation of his merits that they will recognize it - 
not merely with idle contempt, but with gold. 

These are merely self-evident conclusions, drawn from 
every-day facts in the busy life around us—not applicable 
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in all their rigor to the profession of the teacher or the 
clergyman; yet, to a large extent, true even with them. 
To bring one to a realization of these truths has not been, 
is not a part of college discipline. Its curriculum pursued 
leads the student up to some just appreciation of intellec- 
tual possibilities—it wakens in him trains of thought, new 
and fascinating—it lays- bare centuries of intellectual 
growth and scholarship—it tells of the ancient and modern 
treasures of art, and elevates him to some just conep- 
tion of them—it broadens his nature—it gives ambition a 
new and grander meaning—and then sends him out in the 
world to be bewildered for want of some training in how 
to win. The financial problem of lifehe must solve alone, 
unaided by any discipline. How often then are the forces 
wasted—the energies used to wrong ends—youth wrecked 
on unknown rocks. The load which seemed the easiest of 
all to carry proves the weightiest one, and sinking beneath 
it he declares with Hamlet, * the time is out of joint.” 

Physicians tell us that each case is a new one, present- 
ing novel and unexpected phases often, peculiar to the 
age, temperament and condition of the individual. Still, 
there are certain fixed principles which aid their judg- 
ment, and guide them in theirart. It shall be our purpose 
to-day to inquire into this intricate question of finance, as 
far as it may directly concern one in his advancement, and 
see if we may not deduce some rules and principles which 
will safely guide and bear him over that ocean of uncer- 
tainty while making his perilous voyage to the peaceful 
land of Success. 

Surely, as we read the daily papers, we are startled at 
the great number of failures per week. Hundreds upon 
hundreds are wrecking all their possibilities of worth to 
society and the world—millions are being squandered, and 
remain unaccounted for—misery and crime follow as a 
natural sequence and one catastrophe after another 
finds its climax in suicide. If it be possible that proper 
training in our colleges can avert some of this disaster, it 
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is quite time we commenced it. Sanitary societies are 
busy in our large cities, trying to check disease by removy- 
the cause, and they are making wonderful progress. Fail- 
ure in business, resulting in financial ruin, is becoming a 
loathsome disease throughout our land, and partakes of 
the nature of an epidemic. It blasts the best impulses of 
heart and brain—smothers affection—dethrones honor, and 
blots integrity from language. And yet the great mass of 
those who have succumbed to this epidemic were not its 
willing victims, but its foes, and they fought it manfully 
as they could. Is there aremedy? With all great wrongs 
that grow and spread their coils like serpents over the 
multitudes of men, we find their early and most intimate 
companion to have been the monster, Ignorance. | 

Possibly we shall discover, upon even a superficial ex- 
amination, that the mind is warped, and some of its pos- 
sibilities lost, by conclusions that force themselves upon it 
from the fact that no where in the training of the schools 
does the student receive instruction in the personal uses, 
needs, and ends for the accumulation of capital. One of 
these may be that fortune is a game, largely of chance, 
unless the winner has pledged body and soul to the devil. 
Another may be that in the glory of knowing he has a 
world of his own, beyond the average mortal, and in which. 
money forms no part. If such conclusions are possible, and 
many of us have felt their full force in youth, then we find 
the foundation of the argument often advanced against 
college training. It unfits, rather than fits one for the 
practical duties of life, says the sordid croaker, and some- 
times we may not err in listening to the arguments pre- 
sented even by his warped and narrow philosophy. In 
seeking to discover truth, we may not despise the source 
whence it springs. 

Political economy which once claimed to embody the 
sound system of management in relation to the affairs of 
a nation; but which theoretically in our day means the 
science of those laws Providence has established for the 
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regulation of communities, forms a part of the studies of 
the course. Naturally wide diversity of opinion prevails 
as to what‘ those laws” are. Theoretically and practically 
they seem to differ widely, as on free trade and protection, 
labor and capital, monopoly and competition. The Com- 
munist, and even the Socialist. declares that. there is no 
natural system sufficient in itself to regulate the affairs of 
mankind. We even acknowledge that one doctrine after 
another of political science has been discarded. That of 
‘the balance of trade”? which taught that the trade of any 
nation is only profitable when it sells more to than it buys 
from that nation, and that of “ the system of bounties upon 
special trades,” as being more profitable than others may 
be named among the truths that were of this science. 
And yet the science, so full of speculation and embody - 
ing so few positive formula that one may almost question 
if it merit the appellation, is honored with a special chair 
in our colleges. Dare I add, knowing well that it is often 
best the truth be not spoken, that the student has often 
been forced to realize the fine theories mastered in school 
availed him little when called upon to discuss the real 
questions involved in a nation’s policy? The theories were 
wide enough for college halls, but when applied ,to actual 
purpose, surrounded by a thousand intricacies not guessed 
there, they proved to be merely linguistic transcenden- 
talisms, unfitted to practical ends and realissues. Though 
this may be true, still for many reasons, (one, and not the 
least, being the awakening of thought and philosophy on 
questions that teach the student something of the glory of 
his birthright in this free land) the study rightly deserves 
its place. And, if so, is not the question suggested that a 
nation’s advancement is best secured by the complete de- 
velopment of the individuals who make the nation all it 
is. They should be masters of themselves. Self-reliance 
is a part of college training, and can one be truly self- 
reliant who starts in the world wholly ignorant of the 
doctrine of financial self-preservation? Intelligence, it 
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seems to me, can only answer this question in the negative. 

In our efforts to obtain the discipline afforded by a 
full academic course, many of us have had some wrestlings 
with questions pertaining to personal finance. These early 
triumphs have often proved unfortunate to us later on, for 
youth is over-wise in its own conceits—it calls itself master 
when hardly worthy the name, amateur. 

Leaving college, diverse paths are taken, and yet all 
are moving in one or the other of two ways: First, those 
who are preparing for a profession, and who have some 
years of. preparatory study still before them, more direct 
in its application than the course followed in college; and 
Second, those who begin actively real work in subordinate 
or salaried positions—many never to get beyond. And, 
upon those who regard these positions simply as stepping- 
stones to higher ambitions is suddenly thrust the question 
before us. 

The ethics of principle demand that he who is de- 
pendent upon a salary should live within it. The ethics 
of common sense go a little further and say, count only 
that salary earned which. is received. The science of 
finance, as far as pertains to personal advancement, goes 
still further, and teaches, that, a wise general, confident 
of victory, holds fresh troops in reserve, and even outlines 
a way for retreat,so must one at the outset of his cam- 
paign in the real world, prepare to meet contingencies 
likely to arise, and be prepared to take advantage of op- 
portunities that offer. These contingencies require money 
to overcome—these opportunities money to secure. 

If one be working ona salary and honestly believes 
himself worth more to his employer than he is receiving, 
how can he rise up and demand a proper increase when 
each month’s salary is expended, almost before it is 
earned? He is not a free man, and his employer knows 
it. He may be told that there are others ready to take his 
place at even better terms. But if, in years gone by, he 
had proved himself ambitious to rise by practicing self: 
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denial by making savings which were wisely invested, so 
that those little earnings, guided by his own intelligence, 
were increasing unto themselves, then his independence 
being known—there would be a more lively and just ap- 
preciation of his worth. The young man should not flatter 
himself that the enjoyment of spending money can com- 
pensate for the exhausting of the reserve. 

Youth is essentially over-confident, and the bright 
world offers so much of pleasure, that the idea of com- 
mencing by saving seems almost an insult to intelligence. 
This spirit of trustfulness of the future arises from ignor- 
ance of the world. Rigid instruction in this department 
of the science and finance would teach that prizes are to be 
won by well-directed effort, not by blind chance. 

Starting in a profession, the first years are devoted to 
the study of one’s art, rather than in the accumulation of 
a money reserve. So large an intellectual reserve is re- 
quired that all efforts must be bent to this end. The 
danger is proneness to anticipate the increase to continue 
in a geometrical ratio, and to commence borrowing and 
spending accordingly. Hopeful youth carries these finan- 
cial burdens easily at first; but, as it sees one golden bub- 
ble after another burst, and the borrowing from Peter to, 
pay Paul carried to such an extent that it numbers among 
its friends neither Peter’s nor Paul’s, then its salvation 
from moral wreck can only be averted by a miracle. But 
such miracles are like unchartered harbors, which seldom 
present themselves to vessels wrestling with angry seas. 
Moral wrecks follow, with the intellectualities undisturbed 
itmay be; yet half life’s best force is lost when vagabond- 
ism seizes the helm. The world is full of such moral 
wrecks who will tell you that the only thing society refuses 
to excuse is impecuniosity. Their experience teaches the 
truth of this conclusion, and it were folly to attempt to 
deny its correctness. Neither is this peculiar to our age 
or time. Even Horace in one of his epistles to Maecenas, 


written to teach that virtue is better than money; that a 
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good conscience and a contented, independent mind are 
superior to all worldly goods, declares that these deduc- 
tions are at variance to the opinions and conduct of the 
multitude whose refrain is,—(Pope’s translation). 

‘* Get place and wealth, if possible, with grace, 

If not, by any means get wealth and place.”’ 

Bulwer, in his fine creation of Alfred Evelyn who is 
made to reflect the world’s philosophy, has his hero reply, 
when told by Graves that the people are saying of him 
everything that’s bad on account of his gambling. 

“Can't? It was not criminal to gamble, it was crimi- 
nal to lose. Look you, Graves, had I ruined Smooth in- 
stead of myself every hand would have grasped mine still 
more cordially,and every lip would have smiled congratu- 
lations on my success. Tut, tut, man; I have not been 
rich and poor for nothing. The vices and the virtues of 
this world are written in a language it cannot construe— 
it reads them in a vile translation, and the translators are 
failure and success.” 

This is not the philosophy of the young man at his 
start in life—only force of circumstances can compel him 
to accept it. And this done, instead of being guided by 
honest purpose, his plans partake of the nature of conspir- 
acies, and are schemes for his own advancement over, it 
may be, the ruin of his.associates and friends. 

Possibly some may argue as I press this point that I 
extend the science beyond its proper limits and reach the 
domain of Christianity and its teachings. Possibly so,— 
all sciences extend their branches beyond their own limits. 
The walls of logic are not strong enough to stay the force 
of this natural intertwining. And yet, Buddhism we are 
told, teaches quite as high a morality as Christianity ; and 
if the sole responsibility of teaching the sound doctrine of 
the ethics of personal finance and business honesty belong 
to the Christian Church, it has signally failed in its pur-_ 
pose. But, I accept neither the premises nor the con- 
clusion of such logic. If history teaches me anything it 
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is that the moral forces which control Christian nations 
are either directly or indirectly the outgrowth of the 
teachings of Christianity ; but, thuugh this may be true, I 

think it criminal inertia for us to quietly fold our hands, 
and assume to throw the entire burden of teaching all the 
ethics of life upon the church. Its influence is entreating 
in its moral lessons, not aggressive. Those who listen are 
in the world, and many of them know it as it is—he who 
-administers has read of it in his study, colored, intensified, 
falsified in may be by writers, some of whom, like many art- 
ists, find their desire to please, greater than their love for 

truth. At church, we are, to say the least, inattentive 
listeners to philosophical discussions on the morals of 
finance. We trust our clergymen most when they enter 
the domain of Bible history, or when presenting to us 
God’s justice and mercy, in his plan of salvation for all 

When they appeal to our sympathy, to pity—our charity 
to forgive—our manliness, to respect and honer. Why 
our schools do not trust the church solely in sesthetics, in 
philosophy, or even in evidence of Christianity, but re- 
ligiously give each of these subjects a place in the curric- 
ulum. We must also remember that the church is cir- 

cumscribed and limited in its range-reaching directly the 

few, and not the masses. 


Passing now from the moral principles that underlie 
true financial advancement, and granting that one has 
started right and has accumulated from his savings some- 
thing, with a view of becoming his own master, we find 
ourselves brought fully abreast of the subject by the ques- 
tion, how shall we invest? He has saved with a view to 
_the end,—now, how shall he reach it? Having learned 
the alphabet, and some of the elementary lessons in the 
grammar he finds himself about to enter the mazes of the 
literature of finance. 

Its unwritten literature which could treat of the 
growth of the world since man has kept a record of events, 
could tell how cities have been built; what industries 
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and what commerce made them possible; how the dark 
recesses of the earth have been penetrated, and her riches 
laid bare; what stimulus has been given labor, and how 
it has been aggrandized so that instead of the slave toil- 
ing beneath his master’s lash, we have that of the intelli- 
gent free man; how the streams have gone and go sing- 
ing to the sea, casting shuttles back and forth; how in- 
ventions have sprung and are springing from a thousand 
brains; how distance has been annihilated by the practi- 
eal workings of theories devised by intelligent thought ; 
how the use of a force of nature, electricity, has given to 
the grass and the foliage of the trees of our parks their 
wonted hues in the night time, and a prophecy foretelling 
of one of the glories of heaven has thereby almost been 
fulfilled on earth. “and there shall be no night there.” 
And, in recording the praise due to brain, let us not forget 
the debt due to the strong arm and honest hand of free 


labor :— 
‘All honor to our working men, 
The hardy sons of toil, 
The heroes of our workshop, 
The monarchs of our soil. 
Who spans the earth with iron, 
Who builds the palace dome, 
Who creates for the rich man 
The comforts of his home ? 
It is the patient toiler, 
All honor to him, then, 
The true wealth of a nation 
' Is in its working men. 
For many barren ages, 
Earth hid her treasures deep, 
And all her giant forces 
Seemed bound as in a sleep ; 
Then Labor’s anvil chorus 
Broke on the startled air, 
And Lo! the earth in rapture 
Laid all her treasures bare. 
’Tis toil that over nature 
Gives man his proud control. 
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It purifies and hallows 
The temple of the soul ; 
It scatters foul diseases 
And all their ghastly train, 
Puts iron in the muscle 
And erystal in the brain. 
The great Almighty Builder 
Who fashioned out the earth, 
Has stamped His seal of honor 
On Labor from the birth. 
In every Angel flower 
That blossoms from the sod, 
Behold the Master touches,— 
The handiwork of God.”’ 


All along the line of years in the great victory won 
by brain and hands over nature, we note the increase and 
accumulation of property. Wealth has certainly been 
created, and it is directly in the line of our inquiries that 
we glance at the sources of the creation of capital. The 
natural ones are the farms, the fisheries, and the mines. 
Whenever unimproved soil is made productive—the 
rivers and oceans to give up their inhabitants to men— 
the mines, their coal, and iron, and tin, and lead, and cop- 
per, and silver, and gold, and diamonds, the wealth of the 
nation is increased, even if some or many of individ- 
uals who engage in any of these enterprises find them un- 
profitable. Next to these natural sources of the creation 
of wealth comes every improvement and labor-saving ma- 
chine that springs from the brain of the inventor. Who- 
ever applies a natural but unused power—whatever dis- 
covery finds a force not available before—whatever cen 
tralizes power—whatever lifts the load from human hands 
adds to a nation’s strength, increases its energies, and 
augments its wealth. 


Now, between the investor and the enterprise his 
money fosters, there will be found many inter-mediaries 
who offer to do all the thinking. Too often has the investor 
shown a desire, in his effort to throw aside responsibility, 
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to accept the conclusions of these without following the 
argument himself. Although Savings Banks and Trust 
Companies have their uses,—among which are the caring 
for moneys and trust funds belonging to minors, widows, 
and others not experienced in the management of busi- 
ness, and as temporary depositories while one is consid- 
ering how and where to invest—as I understand the sub- 
ject before us, it does not teach that an intelligent man 
with eyes, and ears, and brains of his own will consent 
year after year to receive simply a small interest for the 
use of his money while these institutions care for it, mak- 
ing loan investments. One, hoping for financial advance- 
ment, must not rest supinely on loaning his money and 
receiving interest thereon. Not only are his accumula- 
tions slow, but he is thereby exerting no moral force or 
progress. Later on, when his accumulations are larger, 
he may consider this, and possibly add himself to the in- 
glorious band of those whose usefulness is represented 
solely by their bank accounts. 


The borrower becomes the builder of our villages and 
cities. He takes all the risk, and it sometimes seems to 
me that the very stones should cry out at the injustice of 
this practice. That some can save and others manage 
does not necessarily mean that he who manages shall 
load himself with interest burdens and take all the risk. 
Were there complete moral justice and neutrality here, 
the loaner (or he who furnishes the money to improve) 
could be even better secured, and receive a larger annual 
return for his money—the builder would be freer and 
stronger—and the purchaser would find better bargains in 
~ buying homes. To enter fully into the merits of this sub- 
ject would bring me to the discussion of a grave question 
of Economics, lying somewhat without this theme. But 
it may be added‘that the only possible way of bringing 
about such a reform, even to a limited extent, is by ex- 
tending instruction in the science of finance, so that its 
principles and ethics shall be alike understood and re- 
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spected. Fortunately for progress there are some capital- 
ists among our loaners who, recognizing that honest busi- 
ness cannot be carried on with borrowed money at high 
rates of interest, loan at percentages below the statuory 
requirements. Still, they always demand the best of se- 
curity for their money in the way of wide margins, hence 
their ethics appear somewhat forced—in short, the shad- 
ing shows a decided tinge of selfish conservatism. 

If engaged in business one may find, without much 
search, in some line branching out from his own, desira- 
ble investments for his surplus capital. It may be in the 
helping of an inventor to comeplete some device whose 
merit and value is readily recognized ; it may be in tak- 
ing advantage of some depression in trade; it may be in 
some enterprise closely allied to his own business. 

To the professional man and to all men, innumerable 
schemes and enterprises are being presented, and it is the 
province of this science of finance to teach one how to 
determine which of them may possess merit. Some of 
the axioms of the science have already been considered, 
and now let me name the principal ones on which it 
rests :— 

He only invests wisely who invests intelligently. 

He only invests intelligently who understands the nature 
of his investment. 

He who invests his own money should respect the conclu- 
sions of his own philosophy. 

Trust is requisite, and his own brains must determine who 
and what is worthy of trust. 

Early successes should be taken soberly and thoughtfully. 

He truly wins who wins by judgment. 

He wins unworthily who wins by chance. 

He merits success who honors success. 

He honors success who remembers his stewardship. 


He remembers his stewardship who seeks to elevate and help 
mankind. 


Some practical examples will serve better to illustrate 
these maxims. I believe patents are among the first roses 
that tempt one in the gardens of progress. Now, please 
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remember that I have a great respect for the inventor. 
He who is truly worthy the name is a creator, and the 
early Greeks would have ranked him with the gods. But, 
in our day and time, when one brings something forth 
really novel and meritorious, he is attended by a thous- 
and satellites—brilliantly effulgent in their borrowed 
light. Dropping from figures and handling the subject 
without gloves, permit me to say that these attendant 
bodies are worse than ocean pirates. Tney are thieves of 
other men’s thoughts, liars for parading them as their 
own, and frauds for asking money of others to develop 
property in ideas to which they never had title. They 
waylay the young investor—their ability to argue is a 
large part of their capital—and thousands and millions of 
dollars are squandered to no purpose under their direc- 
tion. 

Let me relate an experience of my own. Soon after 
the telephone had become a necessity to our civilization 
and enlightment, I was approached by an alleged inventor 
who had a telephone on which the patent had been 
allowed. I looked at:the instrument and found it simple 
in construction, tested it, and found that it conveyed ar- 
ticulate speech well. Knew that electricity was popular 
in the financial world, and felt that one could hardly 
blunder in investing in any electrical invention. I pre- 
sented it to a few of my friends, and six of us put upa 
thousand dollars each, taking the alleged inventor in on 
an equal seventh interest. The first blunder is already 
told, we were investing in something we knew nothing of. 
One thing we did know, however, and that was whether 
the patent was valid or not, we dared not offer it in this 
market where a powerful monoply would arrest our pro- 
gress by that extraordinary remedy known as Injunction, 
and which courts are using in this day, more lavishly than 
wisely. France was selected as the field. Our combined 
wisdom deciding that it couldn’t be possible that people 
in France knew much about telephones anyway. The 
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mission of selling this patent (not yet applied for in 
France) was intrusted to me. In London I consulted a 
good firm of patent agents, and was told something about 
French patent law. ‘lhe patent was applied for, and next 
I commenced obtaining interviews with capitalists in Paris 
My letters brought me in direct contact with some of the 
best promotors and financiers of that brilliant city. 

The French law prohibited at that time the inventor, 
on pain of forfeiting his patent or right to one, from 
bringing even a single one of his manufactured inventions 
in the country. Delays were caused by this law, in wait- 
ing for French electrical manufacturers to make the trans - 
mitters and receivers; and,in the meantime, the failure 
of L. Union General, and the exposure of that gigantic 
fraud brought a depression on the Bourse in all the active 
stocks, and millions seemed swept out of existence in a 
single day. 

‘The January settlements that year, (1882) made 
many a high rated man in France bankrupt. Several 
members in my proposed syndicate suffered severe losses 
—confidence in everything was shaken, and the boldest of 
financiers held back irresolute. Still these men waited to 
see what I could show them. The instruments were 
finally finished, and French art made them pleasing to the 
eye. ‘T'he usual tests were gone through—they did even 
more than was claimed—so far all was satisfactory and 
gratifying. Next came the opinion of counsel as to the 
validity and claims of the patent which, by this time had 
been granted. Before this point was reached I had done 
some thinking, and had discovered that all that was novel 
in the invention were a few minor improvements. 

Bell’s telephone having been carried there and the 
patent previously published, all its strong claims had be- 
come publi: property ia France. 

The efforts a drowning man makes to catch at straws 
became ours, and availed us as straws would him. Ap- 
parently we had something, actually we had nothing. 
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Experience laughs at such mistakes; but among 
those interested with me‘were men of long years of ser- 
vice in business. This matter presented one or two phases 
without their range. A loss occurred from ignorance of 
a single axiom of this science. Experience teaches facts 
not principles; and our logic too often deduces from facts 
false premises, on which we found a false philosophy. 

«Men will come with inventions, and ask aid to assist 
in carrying them out. Experiments are to be made, and 
possibly valuable inventions will grow from them. This 
science teaches that one with limited capital can only af- 
ford the attendant risks, when experiment has gone to 
such an extent that a fair estimate can be made of the 
probable cost to complete. Putting money in inventions 
(not you own) when they have an existence only in the 
brain of another is simply a gamble, and you are betting 
against fearful odds. The time and money necessary to 
carry experiments to the complete development of an 
idea form an indefinite quantity. They only who are not 
limited in their resources, and who can afford to lose, 
may take such risks. 

It cost the gentleman who carried the inventor for 
two years before he succeeded in completing an invention 
for a process of taking photographs by electric light $30,- 
000. It was supposed it would require but $5,000 at the 
start; and had the financial man been forced to stop there 
all would have been lost. His resources were not limited 
and he had faith in the man whose brains were working ; 
and within one year after the solution of the problem, more 
than double the cost was paid back to him for royalties 
from England alone. 

It cost $70,000 to perfect a system of house drainage. 
It cost $200,000 to manufacture the first paper car wheel. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have been expended in 
trying to perfect a satisfactory electrical accumulator, 
and the end is not yet. 

The field of inventions is broad. There is room for 
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improvement in nearly every machine and device, and 
there are great powers yet to be utalized. The falls of 
Niagara have a practical purpose undefined; and the 
mighty power in the regular and certain rise and fall of 
tides is, in a near future, to be marshalled and used to 
man’s purposes. 

Another attractive investment for the unexperienced 
is the purchase of real estate, improved or unimproved, 
and ornamented with a large and beautiful mortgage, 
suggesting in itself the desirability of the property. 
Encumbrances placed on property ought never aggregate 
above one-third its actual cash value. But, asa rule, the 
first payment made is small and the incumbrances made 
up of one, two or three separate mortgages or trust deeds, 
represent all the estate is worth. The investor—inexpe- 
rienced, and full of old and true tales of wonderful ad- 
vances in values of real estate—sees with prospective 
eye the future of his property, and tries to wrap his 
judgment into his hopes,and so create large equities 
where none exist. Of course, I am now referring to 
property in or near villages or cities, not property in 
farms or villages on the frontier. 

It often may be wise to assume debt for real estate, as 
it is for education; but to one with limited capital, if the 
debt is created for speculative not investment ends, it 
means, if persisted in, financial ruin. He is entering dan- 
gerous currents where the wisest and most experienced 
pilots are finding cther Scyllas and other Charybides than 
the chart supplies. To purchase property for actual use 
is another thing, and here debt has often proved a safe- 
guard. Still, one may be easily influenced from sober 
judgment by the prospectus showered upon ‘the inno- 
cents ” by “ alleged” philanthropic agents describing ‘ al- 
leged ” desirable lots for sale in suburban villages, or 
nnimproved portions of the city. If the bargains are so 
desirable, and the property is to improve so rapidly, don’t 
deprive these philanthropists of all the benefit. You can 
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generally afford to favor them in this wise, without losing 
anything yourself. Then from their arguments, you could 
often imagine that the property is so dear to them, that it 
would be like the snapping of heart strings to see it go. 
Don’t pain them by trying to force upon them your money 
and your notes. This sort of charity costs nothing, and its 
rigid practice will leave you richer—richer in all save sad 
experiences. ‘Your first little savings can find safer invest- 
ments, and secure better returns in other channels. He 
who would make monev by investing in unimproved real 
estate in villages and cities where he may live, is one who 
buys below the average market rate, and who can afford 
to wait a particular purchaser who will want that par- 
ticular piece of property, and who will pay the particular 
price demanded for it. This may mean locking up money 
a decade of years, and assuming burdens in the way of 
taxes; but this-is really the only way of making secure 
real estate speculative investments in either improved or 
unimproved property. 

The greatest of three sources of creative wealth is 
found in the mines. Mines buried out of sight, and sub- 
merged by the waters beneath the earth’s surface—mines, 
hidden in almost impenetrable recesses of the mountains 
—mines, in malarial countries where death is almost cer- 
tain to arrest the bold adventurer who seeks to explore 
them. And it is these mines and their hidden wealth 
which makes progress possible. It is the mines that have 
made rich and powerful States in our Union out of wild 
and barren territory.. Investment in them offers every 
possible fascination to intelligence, for one almost feels 
himself assisting creation.: There is both daring and dig- 
nity in the act. And yet, in spite of this fact, this mighty 
industry has been checked—partly by unscrupulous men, 
partly by honest mistakes, and largely by ignorance finan- 
cially considered. Now, he who aids-with his money and 
his brains the development of any one of the natural 
sources of a nation’s wealth has a right to feel that he is 
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exerting a moral and a salutary force. But to-day, when a 
mining project is presented to a conservative business 
man, he turns away saying “I use my money only in le- 
gitimate enterprises.” ‘ Legitimate enterprises?” Why, 
the mines have given him the comforts and luxuries of his 
home. They made commerce possible. They made labor 
daring and grand. They set the brains of the inventors at 
work, and they created the need and gave him the means 
for his purposes. They lifted us from simplicity, it is true, 
but in so doing taught us a higher manhood. This calling 
of mining illegitimate is a stigma on progress, and all in- 
telligence might well unitedly rise up to denounce such an 
outrageous misnomer. 


But, it cannot be denied, that mining enterprises have 
too often been carried on by men whose native proneness 
to conceal has made these enterprises assume illegitimate 
form through deceit and fraud. The same condition of 
things, however, may be found in almost every kind of 
business. Unfortunately, mining failures are extensively 
advertised without expense. 

The reason why the investor has so often become the 
loser 1n mining is, that he has not invested his money in- 
telligently. Someeight years ago the Leadville properties 
of Colorado were at the height of their prosperity. 
**Cnrysolite,” ‘“ Little Pittsburgh,” “Tron Silver,” and 
** Little Chief,” were then each turning out net $100,000 of 
silver per month, and paying it in monthly dividends to 
their stockholders. These products and dividends were 
facts, and with them came the wonderful stories of large 
reserves. All these stocks were active on the various 
Mining Exchanges of our country, and men bought by the 
ticker,” and that “ticker” which tells merely of daily 
sales and prices was all they did study in order to approx- 
imate to true values. 

Now, as a matter of fact, all the mining engineers of 
this country and of Europe were baffled by the Leadville’ 
properties. That peculiar geological formation, those im- 
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mense deposits, not fissure veins, puzzled the scientist, 
and their permanence was a matter of speculation. Con- 
servative mining engineers can make close business esti- 
mates on what may be expected from a mine containing a 
true fissure vein, after the mine has been thoroughly 
opened by shafts and drifts. But, entering these mines in 
Leadville and noting the immense ledges of ore and car- 
bonates, he could only say, zt 2s. The extent of these ore 
bodies could not be guessed—they might exhaust them- 
selves at any moment. Still, month after month went by 
and the dividends continued, and the ‘ticker’ reached 
higher and higher figures. No greater temptation to buy 
were needed, and the public (the lambs) purchased stocks 
that the insiders had not the courage and faith in to hold, 
The mischief did not stop here. With the popularity of 
the “ Leadvilles ” there followed an increasing fever to se- 
cure mining interests. 

Conservative business men, with surplus capital, gave 
audiences to promoters and experts who came with the 
stories of their properties. If located in a district which 
could boast of a single successful mine, that was enough 
to insure a sale. Mere prospects, (undeveloped ledges) 
were stocked at fabulous sums, and prospectuses telling 
more of the history of other mines than of facts pertain- 
ing to the one which gave them birth, were largely cireu- 
lated with the names of prominent successful business 
men in the directory. 

These men lent their names to a business they knew 
nothing of —they gave stocks a value by so doing, without 
a thought the value of the property represented thereby 
was problematic, indefinite and doubtful. There is noth- 
ing intelligent about such investments, and the disasters 
which followed may be attributed to ignorance and stupid- 
ity, quite as much as to deceit and fraud. 

Much of the same philosophy should prevail to deter- 
mine an investment in mines asin patents. An “idea” 
is not necessarily an invention, neither is a“ prospect” a 
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mine. Men of small means cannot afford to invest in 
‘*‘ prospects.” They must wait further development and 
purchase, at higher rates perhaps, but with greater secur. 
ity. The investor should know the men who report on the 
property, and the men who invest on that report and the 
men who manage the enterprise. If he has not time to 
look into all this, intelligent investment is impossible. 

It is most proper for one to turn occasionally from his 
business or profession, and study some enterprise and its 
management. Not only as a means of wise investment 
but as a matter of discipline and education. Knowledge 
obtained in this way is not superficial, and may prove 
both useful and valuable. 

And now we come to the most fascinating of all 
places to use Surplus Capital. Old and young alike— 
men and women—boys and girls—all have read of for- 
tunes made and lost in a day on the great public mart, 
known as the Stock Exchange. Brokers are very kind (2) 
and some of them offer to purchase fractional lots of 
stock at as low a margin as one dollar per share. Turns 
are made quickly and the dream is broken by fact within 
a few hours or days at most. This is simply legalized 
gambling, and ought not be dignified with the name, 
investment. 

Now, please note, that I do not speak of the Stock 
Exchange as a gambling house, as I have known many to 
do in referring to it. It has its legitimate uses and pur- 
poses; and, if at times they may be turned to wrong.ends, 
the same can be:said of almost every Charitable Associa- 
tion in Chistendom. That the active stocks of enterprises 
which become widely known through their influence, 
have a daily quotable value and market must exercise a 
salutory effect on trade. Banks are governed by this in 
granting discounts, and it is a rule with all the National 
Banks in New York City that no stocks shall be accepted 
as collaterals for loans, except those listed on the Stock 
Exchange. Their market value is no question, and their 
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fluctuations are told with the speed of electricity by the 
“ticker” at the cashier’s elbow. Owning any of these 
listed stocks or bonds, one has not only.a collateral to 
borrow money upon, but he can always find a purchaser 
at a moment’s notice. This “ticker” of the Stock Ex- 
change becomes, therefore, the financial pulse, not only of 
this nation, but to a large extent of that of the civilized 
world. Among the members of this great mart are found 
the foremost, progressive men of the age—honorable, up- 
right and daring. They check the impetuous, they see 
beyond an immediate present—-they arrest calamities and 
protect property. ' 

The purchasing of stocks on a margin by one who 
receives his *“ points,’ no matter how, is without the 
province of this science. The purchasing of stocks, 
listed or not, as an investment is within its province, and 
its anxious apply with like exacting force here. The 
danger lies in the want of reliable information, or the de- 
ducing of wrong conclusions from false premises assumed. 

In short, although some of the most startling and up- 
right men of our land are found among the members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, we have good reason to 
complain of its accepted ethics. Possibly I would net 
ereatly err by saying that there is a lamentable dearth of 
ethics altogether. In London, on the Royal Exchange, 
no director dare take an active part in inflating or de- 
pressing (that is, in the language of ’Change, in bulling 
or bearing ) the stocks of his own company. Let a di- 
rector attempt this in London, and every man on the 
Board becomes his sworn enemy. In our country a di- 
rector is permitted to wreck a company, in which he has 
been placed in a fiduciary capacity by the stockholders; 
and, on “Change, he will be spoken of as a shrewd, cun- 
ning financier,—very keen and very bright. If the mass 
of the buyers of active stocks become investors, and hence 
better disciplined in the principles of this science, it will 
be in their power to exert a strong moral influence. In 
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short, there is room for much missionary work, and the 
buyers must be the missionaries to carry the gospel of 
honest business principles to the benighted heathen of 
Wall Street--now in the toils of ignorance of the dis- 
honesty of half truths, although resting under the shadow 
of the spire of Trinity Church. 

Monopolies are just now being stigmatized as the bete 
nowr of our civilization, and surely deserves some consider- 
ation from the science which created them. It is true 
that there is danger as well as benefit growing out of the 
concentration of capital. In one sense every patent and 
every franchise is a monopoly. Patents are granted to 
protect one’s own individual property in ideas—franchises 
that some substantial improvement may follow of benefit 
to town or county. Out of these grow strong and power- 
ful companies that bind the nation with iron bands; that_ 
send thought over wires swifter than light ; that make hu- 
man voices distinct for hundreds of miles; that make 
travel luxurious; that develop property, and bless the 
land by rapid and intelligent progress, Now, I have a 
great respect for the brains that conceive, and the brains 
that marshall and manage these mighty undertakings. 
Though the general public is to be benefited by all this 
work, the parties who engage in it are not governed purely 

‘by philanthrophic motives. They are working to accom- 
plish ends, and to benefit themselves; the same selfish- 
ness is true of all the world, but happy they who daily 
work redounds to the benefit of others. When the enter- 
prises, fostered by money and brains, become public ne- 
cessities, when the luxury they afford, and the aids they 
bring to our advancement become a recognized part of 
our civilization—then, we appeal to our legislatives to 
protect usin the rights which we dared not claim, unti] 
they are created by the monopolies we decry. Brush and 
Edison, and Bell are working first for themselves and 
their families, and that is their right and duty; but pro- 


gress has made an immense advance through their agency, 
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and we all have felt its influence and received profit. I 
do not think our republic is in any special danger from 
monopolies, though it is right at times, that the people in 
the majesty of their power, when any of these monopolies 
attempts to assume dictatorship rise up and cry, STop. 
And with that cry, influence legislation through the irre- 
sistable moral force of voice and pen, speaking and por- 
traying the rights and demands of the free and fearless 
people of this land, who are wise and strong and intelli- 
gent enough to govern themselves. Let us be firm,—let 
us be just, let us remember that it was the intention of 
the fathers who founded this nation that there should be 
a legal remedy for every wrong. Let us in the spirit of 
true patriotism do our part to make that intention, fact. 
To do this will require that we act, not as prejudiced 
counsel, on either side; but as upright judges, blind to all 
conditions of men, and strive to meet out equal justice 
to all. 

One thing may be noted here, and that is that some 
difficulties will naturally be experienced in shaping the 
course of instruction in this science. Some experiments 
are to be tried, and some modifications must be made 
from time to time of projected plans. In introducing it in 
the course it might be wise to secure the aid of graduates, 
active in business and professional life. Surely some one © 
could be found competent to give a half dozen lectures 
on gains and losses in real estate investment in city and 
suburban property; and some other on the subject of 
farming in the west, and its attractiveness to men of small 
capital. Some good potent lawyer could tell of fortunes 
made and fortunes lost in good and rash investments in 
ideas and patents. Some corporation attorney of the 
needs and purposes of the concentration of capital to fur- 
ther civilization. Some legislator of protection given by 
the state in aiding progress; orof legislation limiting the 
powers of giant corporations, and so on. By and by his- 
tory could be shaped into text-books on this subject, and 
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the study of finance in its practical personal range would 
take, in our colleges, a tangible and permanent form. 

In presenting some of the claims of this science to a 
place in the curriculum of study, I have done so with full 
consciousness of my own ignorance of everything pertain- 
ing to it when [I left this university to go out and learn 
what there was in the world. The theme is too compli- 
cated to receive anything like exhaustive treatment in an 
hour, and so I have touched only uponits more elementary 
axioms and principles. I do not claim that the rigid 
following of the laws of a sound system of finance, as per- 
tains to individual advancement, will necessarily lead to 
wealth and affluence. That may be the result, but it is 
not the end. But Ido claim that this practice would save 
one from a world of anxiety that tends to check moral 
and intellectual growth. I believe firmly in the good re- 
sulting from the drill of the class-room. Principles, on 
which a true philosophy is to be built are broader than 
isolated facts and these principles can best be mastered 
during the quiet days of college life. 

The country is full of hterary vagabonds whose ex- 
cuse (almost boast) is their ignorance of all business— 
hence its rules, principles, and ethics alike they dispise as 
beneath consideration. They start without training, and 
start wrong, and never get right. He who has been in his 
profession (I care not what it may be) for ten years, and 
has not accumulated sufficient to support himself and 
family for a year without making any personal sacrifices 
of library or home; and, in addition to this made some in- 
vestments out of which he may reasonable expect within 
five years more that his family would be cared for if he 
were suddenly cut off, is a literary vagabond. And, if five 
years later he continues in the same questionable state of 
semi-insolvency, his personal friends should commence to 
fear him as a dangerous man. This is not rhetoric, but 
simple truth, and I pray you who will to doubt it to make 
an honest, rigid, self-examination, and to respect your own 
conclusions, even if they force you to fear yourselves. 
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The methods we learn in college as to habits of 
thought, study, and analysis follow us through life. The 
end of the training here received is not to serve the pur- 
pose of an idle summer’s day. ‘The foundations laid de- 
termine the possibilities of the structure. This financial 
problem is,in our lives, in spite of all our theories, paramont 
to all others. Financial ease does not mean wealth, but 
it means untroubled minds. It means time and desire to 
read and study beyond the requirements of one’s busi- 
ness or profession. It means a clear eye, and an honest 
self respect. It means peaceful slumber at night, and. 
joy in the new day. It means enjoyment, interest and 
~ delight in all the amenities of life. It means strength to 
overcome disappointment, and power to meet those mys- 
terious decrees of Heaven that sometimes seem the work 
of Heaven’s avenging angels. It means that life is worth 
living. It means the possibility of unblemished manhood. 

_ Within its scope we find the ethics of all honest pur- 
pose. It is unlike rare intellectual gifts because it is at- 
tainable by all. To the colleges of our land we look to 
start those it has had in its keeping, right. On them we 
throw the responsibility, and expect them to accept it as 
willingly as that of teaching correctly the science of 
mathematics. Add this one subject to the course, that 
complete men may be made of those sent forth. Upon 
that which they lack depends the best of all life’s possi- 
bilities. Let training in the science of finance, as per- 
tains to personal advancement, receive its merited place 
-in the curriculum; and, in good time, the universal verdict 
shall be that college bred men are not found among the 
vagabonds of society, nor among the financial wrecks of 
the world. : 

And their influence, extending over the whole coun- 
try shall be felt in every avenue of business. By them, 
and through them, ignorance of the principles and ethics 
of finance shall be rightly named, a vice; and honesty in 
all business relations shall be more than a virtue—it shall 
also be an absolute requirement for success. 
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THE ETHICAL FUNCTIONS OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 


THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN, LL. D., 
(PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.) 


Above all material acquisitions; above all intellec- 
tual attainments, above even the refinements of culture, 
in the esteem and endeavor of true educators. rises the 
moral exaltation of an individual or of a people. What- 
ever contributes to intellectual attainment rises in regard 
above material acquisition ; whatever contributes to the re- 
finements of thought rises above mere intellectual vigor ; 
whatever contributes to moral elevation rises above all 
these: Whatever, therefore, enters into the curricula of 
our institutions of learning, invites judicial inquiry re- 
specting its ethical character, tendencies and effects. I 
sympathize with those who esteem a devout and reverent 
spirit as loftier than all these, and the crown of them all, 
but that lies beyond and above our present theme. 

It is not our habit to attach to the idea of the moral 
to what we are accustomed to designate intellectual pro- 
cesses. Weare wont to permit ourselves to regard certain 
mental activities as indifferent in moral character. Some 
activities do indeed betray an ethical nature less obtru- 
sively than others. Unquestionably the feelings and the 
choices bring more distinctly into consideration, than do 
the processes of the intellect, the question whether their 
action is right and wholesome or indifferent or evil. Never- 
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theless it is here affirmed that a moral character attaches to 
our thinking as well as to our feeling and to our action. 
‘* As a man thinketh so is he.’”’ The swerving of the mind 
from absolute rectitude in any of its activities falls under 
ethical condemnation. Falsity in intellectual action is 
intellectual immorality. Narrow and loose habits of 
thought, prejudiced attitudes towards evidence, bias from 
previous opinions and feelings, shallowness and superfici- 
ality in observation and carelessness in reasoning are ap- 
propriate subjects of moral reproof. If, in the sharpest. 
analysis, these are not purely intellectual, they are at least 
concomitants of our studies, and I therefore feel justified 
in designating them intellectual immoralities. Ifthe purest 
in metaphysical distinction shall insist that the ethical 
character resides in the emotional and volitional element 
that necessarily accompanies intellectual action, I shall 
make no issue with him. It is the actual concrete ac- 
tion of the mind and not its ultimate abstract analysis 
that concerns us in this discussion. The full sphere of 
moral completeness is only attained when the _ trinity 
to think right, to feel right and to do right are joined in 
individual perfection to form an ethical unity. 

I crave your indulgence, therefore, in the use of the 
terms moral and ethical in a sufficiently broad sense to 
embrace all falsity of mental action and all harmful pro- , 
cesses of thought. 

If you strike hands with me in this fundamental view, 
you cannot fail also to join in the affirmation that every 
intellectual activity that enters into our processes of edu- 
cation is a fit subject of inquiry respecting its inherent 
moral character and its ethical tendencies and results. 


We shall plunge at once, however, into misunder- 
standings unless we agree upon a special meening also for 
the phrase scientific study. In common speech, science 
has come to signify merely physical or natural science. 
Let us set aside this common but narrow sense, and adopt 
the true and full meaning, which embraces all specific 
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systematized knowledge; not less knowledge of the mind 
and the humanities than of matter and its creatures. The 
objects of nature present tangable subjects of inquiry, gov- 
erned by fixed and relatively simple laws, while mind and 
- its products present profound intricacies, intangable fac- 
tors, and the mystery of volition. The former have on 
this account offered the easier and thus far the more fruit- 
ful field for the development of demonstrative knowledge, 
and hence the science of things, physical and things nat- 
ural sprang up earlier and grew more rapidly than the 
science of things mental and things artificial. It has 
therefore happened, not strangely, that the term science 
has come to be monopolized in common speech by knowl- 
edge of the physical world, ignoring the sciences of mind, 
of language, of civic institutions, of morals and of. re- 
ligions. But, unless the element of volition viciates the 
reign of law, the systematic study of language, of history, 
of civic institutions, and of the mind itself, is, or at least 
should be, as truly scientific, in process and in product, as 
the study of earth or of air, of tree or of beast. As a dis- 
ciple of “the gospel of dirt,” I may, without suspicion of 
bias, urge that the simpler and lower shall not monopolize 
the insignia of superior knowledge, to the exclusion of the 
higher and more intimately human. By science, there- 
fore, let us understand not merely physical and natural 
science, but al/ specific and systematic knowledge. : 


Even if the element of volition removes the products 
of mind from the strict domination of unchangeable law, 
it may be none the less profitable to subject them to the 
sharp discriminations, the severe questionings and the 
rigid inductions that mark scientific methods of study. It 
is not necessary to the scientific process to assume the 
rigid reign of law; on the contrary, the reign of law is 
rather an induction of science than its postulate. 

There is another necessary discrimination, a distinction 
between scientific study and the study of science. By 
scientific study let us understand, not the subject matter, 
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but the character of the study. Let it signify the exercise ~ 
of those mental activities by which truth is discerned, and 
brought into orderly array in all its relationships. The 
study of sclence may be a mere memorizing of the pro- 
ducts of scientific study, having 1n itself no more of the . 
nature and spirit of scientific inquiry than the memoriz- 
ing of John Gilpin, or the mastering of the figures of 
a quadrille. To learn the results and the dicta of science, 
involves an intellectual process, essentially the same as 
learning the products of the imagination or the prices of 
commodities. In our university classes in science, one 
student follows independently the processes by which 
the fabric of science was constructed. This is scientific 
study. Another student, ignoring these, leaps across the 
original processes to the final result, which alone he gath- 
ers into his comprehension and holds by an enforced 
action of the memory. This is knowledge gathering, not 
scientific inquiry. The former is a scientific student in 
the true sense; the latter is at best not more than a stu- 
dent of science. Let us agree, therefore, that for the time 
at. least, scientific study shall mean to us the study em- 
ployed in the development of science, which the true 
scientific student imitates in the seminar, the laboratory, 
and the field. 

The distinction between scientific study and the study 
of science is much the same as that between creative 
scholarship and acquisitive scholarship ; between modern 
research and ancient erudition. 

If now we are agreed that a moral character attaches 
to our thinking as well as to our feeling and our will- 
ing; and if we are further agreed that scientific study 
shall mean the intellectual processes that enter into the 
development of science, and that it shall not mean. the 
mere conning of knowledge; and if we further agree that 
the physical sciences are only the more early ripened 
fruits of a broad intellectual field now whitening to the 
harvest, we may with less fear of parting company later, 
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turn to the inquiry, what are the ethical aspects of scien- 
tific study, and what is its practical, though it be slow. and 
distant, influence on some of the dominant evils of our 
times ? 

The essence of my argument will be this: scientific 
inquiry involves certain fundamental habits of thought. 
When these become fixed in the intellectual nature, they 
form a permanent disposition which influences all the 
individual’s subsequent action. That disposition displaces 
certain other dispositions from which spring some of the 
prevalent evils of our aay, and by so displacing them, it 
radically affects the moral welfare of our people. It fore- 
stalls an immoral issue by wholesome and preventive 
antecedent action. Its influence is not so much curative 
as preventive. The earlier physicians concerned them- 
selves with disease and its remedies; the later concern 
themselves with health and its conditions. To secure the 
universal remedy was the ancient endeavor; to secure 
universal health is the true endeavor. ‘T'o correct harmful 
action is not so much an object of effort as to prevent it. 
Moral endeavor should be turned not so much to the 
remedial as to the preventive. 

As educators we are coming to realize, what the great 
captains long since learned, that entrenched positions are 
often to be flanked rather than assaulted directly. We may 
waste our forces and crown the enemy with triumph by 
direct. onslaught, when we might, by more wisely directed 
efforts, ourselves bear away the fruits of victory. Direct 
moral denunciation and specific legislative prohibition 
have their important functions, but many great evils can 
best be eliminated by displacing immoral tendencies by 
wholesome dispositions, and by forestalling wrong action 
by inducing a dominent tendency to right action. 

1. Let us first note certain characteristics of scientific 
study, and then turn to their application. 

In scientific study, or, as I prefer to phrase it, in crea- 
tive scholarship, the truth is the single and sought; all 
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yields to that. The truth is supreme, not only in the 
vague mystical sense in which that expression has come 
to bea platitude, but in a special, definite, concrete sense, 
Facts and the immediate and necessary inductions from 
facts displace all pre-conceptions, all deductions from 
general principles, all favorite theories. Previous mental 
constructions are bowled over as childish play-structures by 
facts as they come rolling intothe mind. The dearest doc- 
trines, the most fascinative hypotheses, the most cher- 
ished creations of the reason and of the imagination per- 
ish from a mind thoroughly inspired with the scientific _ 
spirit in the presence of incompatible facts. Previous 
intellectual affections are crushed without hesitation and 
without remorse. Facts are placed before reasonings and 
before ideals, even though the reasonings and the ideals 
be more beautiful, be seemingly more lofty, be seemingly 
better, be seemingly truer. The seemingly absurd and 
the seemingly impossible are sometimes true. The sci- 
entific disposition is to accept facts upon evidence how- 
ever absurd they may appear to our pre-conceptions. 

2. This supreme love of truth is furthermore active 
and instinctive, not a more passive, rec2ptive loveof truth 
when truth is forced in upon the mind. It arises in its 
own strength and in its own inspiration and goes forth to 
search for specific, positive, demonstrative truth. It is 
moved by a controlling thrist for truth, the naked, the 
innermost, the vital, the fundamental truth. 


5. Moreover the activities of the ideal scientific mind 
do not go forth merely as an affection and as an enthusi- 
asm, but also as a scrutinizing questioning agency whose 
hatred of falsity is as great as its love of truth. Its first 
action is to demand the credentials of whatever offers it- 
self for acceptance; if it be an observation it is to be 
rigorously yerified ; if it be an induction, its validity is to 
be unsparingly probed; if it be a classification, its basis 
- and its collocations are to be questioned ; if it bea mental 
structure, the strength of every part is to be put to trial. 
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If possible, the crucial tests of experimentation are to be 
broaght to bear upon it. In the scientific structure every 
beam is to be tested; every joint is to be put to trial. 
The edifice is to be built on knowledge and not on faith; 
on proof and not on opinion. Conjectures, assertions, 
opinions, current impressions, pre-conceived notions. ac- 
cepted doctrines, all alike are pushed aside to give free 
scope to untrampled inductions from carefully sifted 
evidence. 

4. Itisa further canon of creative scholarship that 
conclusions are to be withheld when evidence is insuffi- 
cient. It is as important to withhold assent, when the 
proof is inadequate, as to yield assent when it is ample. 
The measure of acceptance in any case is precisely the 
measure of the evidence. In this regard the law of 
scholarship stands opposed to the law of action. Given 
two courses to be pursued upon which insufficient evi- 
dence sheds an uncertain light, the man of action, when 
action is required, will choose that course towards which 
the balance of evidence, however slight, inclines. The 
scholar, when scholarship is required, merely balances the 
evidence, determines the measure and direction of pre- 
ponderance, and there rests his judgment. If 51 per 
cent. of such probabilities as there may be, indicate that 
the one course is the true one, against 49 per cent. indi- 
cative that the other course is the right one, even though 
the total of indications be small, the law of action, when 
action is imminent, demands that the former should be 
chosen, and faith summoned to take the place of know]- 
edge. But the law of scholarship demands that the evi- 
dence be simply evaluated as 51 to 49, and the judgment 
there rested with no conclusion and but slight tendency 
to belief, since 51 per cent. of such evidence as there is is 
far less than what there should be to justify an induction. 
The habit of withholding conclusions is therefore an 
essential factor in the trustworthy determination of knowl- 
edge. 
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5. <A fifth and supreme characteristic of typical sci- 
entific study, is a judicial attitude of the mind. The su- 
preme endeavor is to present a disposition of absolute 
fairness toward all evidence and all inductions. Belief 
and unbelief are alike unto it. Whatever evidence de- 
mands, that it accepts; whichever way the balance of 
evidence inclines, to that leans. There is no resistance to 
the leadings of evidence; there is no pressing of evi- 
dence to give it greater or less than its intrinsic weight. 
All lines of inquiry are pursued with equal avidity; all 
phenomona are welcomed with equal cordiality. The 
mind opens itself on all sides to all avenues of truth with 
equal impartiality. 

This is indeed an ideal attitude, no one fully attains 
to it; no one is entirely free from the influence of -pre- 
disposition. Complete impartiality is divine, not human. 
He who claims absolute freedom from bias, deceives him- 
self; he who does not recognize the prejudices of his‘own 
mind becomes to that extent untrustworthy. The nearest 
approach to complete equipoise is attained when the 
mind, by earnest endeavor, frees itself to the utmost from 
the conditions that pre-dispose it to partiality and con- 
strains itself to the utmost to act with judicial fairness, 
and then, having done all to be impartial, measures up so 
far as it may, its own bias and discounts its conclusions 
accordingly. It requires an almost praeter-natural self- 
inspection, and a lofty moral courage to systematically 
discount one’s own work for one’s own persistent errors. 
It crucifies the natural pride to turn upon one’s self the 
same severe probing for weakness that one applies to 
others. | 

The astronomers, geodesists and other precise observ- 
ers have set us an example worthy of imitation in all 
departments of thought. Itis their practice to ascertain 
by careful tests their habitual errors, and then to correct 
their results as conscientiously for their own personal de- 
fects as for the systematic errors of their instruments. 
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This application of the personal equation should be ex- 
tended beyond the field of observation and applied to all 
impressions, inferences, interpretations, inductions and 
opinions. It is indeed less easy to determine the personal 
error in these more recondite and complex processes of 
the mind, but the effect is none the less wholesome, none 
the less important to trustworthy results. 

These are some of the dominant traits of mind that 
mark creative scholarship; to love the truth supremely, 
to seek the truth assiduously, to scrutinize evidence rig- 
orously, to withhold judgment when evidence is insuffi- 
cient, to look upon all sides equally, to judge with impar- 
tiality, and to make conscientious corrections for personal 
bias. | 

I have sketched these qualities as they are involved 
in pioneer research, but they are, or should be, equally 
involved in the training of the university student whose 
work may be but gwasz-original. The school work may 
be only secondary or imitative research, but 1t may and 
should have in itself all the essential qualities of original 
investigation. The minor problems, the tests and the 
determinations of the student in the laboratory, the field 
and the seminar may and should involve the same mental 
and moral characteristics as the more weighty work of 
the true discoverer. The scientific child in training should 
foreshadow the scientific man in creative work. 


The continuous exercise of the mind during its for- 
mative stages in these sterling activities, and in these 
scrupulous attitudes, and the development of correspond- 
ing habits of mental action, has a direct bearing upon two 
of the great sources from whence spring reprehensible 
action, namely, defective and warped thinking and defi- 
cient regard for strict truth. These are not the only 
sources of blameworthy action, and the intellectual train- 
ing under consideration is not the only remedy. The 
whole field of wrong-doing is not before us for consider- 
ation either in cause or gure. It is my effort only to point 
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out the hygienic and preventive agency of a special phase 
of intellectual training. Let me not be understood as ad- 
vocating a panacea. 

A much larger percentage of reprehensible action 
springs from defective preception and interpretation than 
we are wont to realize. While this is true of those graver 
misdeeds that rank as crimes, it is much more widely true 
of those blameworthy actions which are not under the 
restraint of law or the forms of society. The “ misunder- 
standings’’ that lead to broils and end in the crack of pistols 
are indeed misunderstandings in a large percentage of 
cases, and would never occur, even with the belligerent 
dispositions that prompt them, if clearer preceptions and 
truer interpretations replaced the dull apprehension and 
the twisted mental action that go before the passion and 
give it occasion. In a careful analysis of criminal cases it 
will be found of many, [ think, that at some point in their 
history defective and distorted preception and interpreta- 
tion constituted determining factors, and that had these 
been replaced by more complete and accurate understand- 
ng, the issue would have been reversed. I am far from 
maintaining that defective intelligence is the supreme 
factor in misdeeds. Morality must be advanced by other 
appliances than superior intellectual training. It is some- 
thing to us, however, if this yields an important contribu- 
tion to the exaltation of morals. 

But the discussion of criminality is apart from my 
purpose. This is the weakest aspect of my subject. 
However beneficient investigative study may be, the igno- 
rant criminal classes are the most remote from its influ- 
ence, and the last to be reached by it. Law and public 
opinion must be chiefly relied upon to restrain these gross 
and criminal expressions of immorality. 

Law and public opinion work at this lower end of the 
ethical series, while intellectual and ethical education 
work at the upper and initial end. Law and public opin- 
ion attack immorality in its results; intellectual and 
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ethical education attack it in its sources. Law and public 
opinion deal with immorality in its last stages when it has 
developed itself into tangable acts. Intellectual and ethi- 
cal training deal with it in its origin, in its initial possibil- 
ities ; indeed they deal with potential immorality before 
it becomes immoral. Law and public opinion are restric- 
tive, repressive, remedial. Ethically inteilectual educa- 
tion is anticipatory and preventive. Law and _ public 
opinion, dealing with the tangable and demonstrative, are 
tangable and demonstrative in their effects, and hence 
have largely engrossed the attention of moralists and 
philanthropists. Ethically intellectual training, dealing 
with potential immoralities before they become actual 
immoralities, is intangable and undemonstrative in its 
effects, and has failed to command the full recognition 
which it merits. 

These contrasted methods of attack are well illustrated 
in a prevalent evil, which is being rapidly undermined by 
the spread of the spirit of creative scholarship. I refer to 
pugilism, physical and intellectual. There is a physical 
pugilism and there is an intellectual pugilism, with all 
gradations between. Law and public opinion have at- 
tacked effectively its grosser tangible expressions, but have 
scarcely reached beyond its physical aspects. From a 
primitive state in which no restrictions whatever were 
placed upon personal encounter, with or without weapons, 
public opinion, followed by law, gradually imposed restric- 
tions until encounter with weapons came to be a crime, 
and, at length, encounter without weapons, a misdemeanor. 
They have thus covered the field of the more physical and 
tangable. They have even advanced an important step 
further, and forbidden personal attack in speech and in 
print of certain kinds and degrees. But though law and 
public opinion have entered upon this great field, they 
have scarcely made themselves felt in it, and there re- 
mains a marked contrast between the prevalence of phys- 
ical pugilism and the prevalence of intellectual pugilism. 
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Physical pugilism has been banished to the lower classes, 
but intellectual pugilism pervades the press, the pulpit, 
the platform, and the private walks of life. Personal en- 
counter with the fists is under the ban of law and public 
opinion; but personal encounter with the tongue and the 
pen finds expression in levels where the other is unknown. 
To strike with the fist is beyond all thought in the better 
grades of society; to strike with the tongue grossly lies 
also under reproach, but to strike with the tongue adroitly, 
too often escapes condemnation not only, but even calls 
forth admiration. The morality of the fist is a full century 
in advance of the morality of the tongue.’ Literal John 
Sullivanism is under contempt among all cultivated peo- 
ple, but intellectual John Sullivanism, if sufficiently skill- 
ful, finds many an admirer in the galleries that look down 
upon legislative halls, in many a cushioned pew, even 
though bathed in “dim religious light.” To thrash a ruf- 
fian has ceased to be an approved method of moral reform, 
but to thrash a congregation, a party, or a society, is still 
in common if not in good practice. 

If we rise a grade higher we find widely, if not uni- 
versally, prevalent attack in thought which does not find 
expression even in words; a spirit of pugilism unexpressed 
in tangable form but scarcely the less pervasive and mis- 
chievous. 

Into this realm of the immoral »the concealed, the in- 
tangable immoral, law can make no advance, and public 
opinion is relatively impotent. The remedy must come 
from the opposite source. The polemic element in the 
mental constitution, the relic of savage contests and still 
more ancient beastly battles, is to be eradicated by working 
at the fountains of thought and of feeling and by training 
the fundamental intellectual and ethical activities. The 
polemic. habit in thought and in feeling has held sway 
through all the earlier ages of mind development and still 
holds wide dominance in the domains of opinion and belief. 
It has in some measure been banished from the domain of 
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precise thought and from the more scientific and scholarly 
circles. Nevertheless some of our so-called scientific dis- 
cussions have been altogether worthy to be ranked with 
the disputations of the middle ages. But the leaven of 
the spirit of impartial inquiry, of supreme devotion to the 
unqualified truth are rapidly banishing personal disputa- 
tions and the contentious war of opinion, and substituting 
therefor judicial inquiry and impartial presentation. 
There is an important aspect of personal morals which 
is destined to feel the force of the spirit of impartial in- 
quiry, of discriminating perception, of reserved judgment 
and of strict regard for truth, which characterize scientific 
study. If I were called upon to name the greatest evil of 
our times, above the grade of the grossly criminal, that evil 
which brings the most poignant suffering to the most sen- 
sitive souls, that evil from which all suffer, and that sin of 
which all are guilty, I think I should name misconstruction 
of personal actions and motives, embracing in its train 
false interpretations, libelous thoughts, issuing in libelous 
words, and stretching on down through its gradations of 
guiltness until it reaches the lowest, most cowardly, most 
heinous, blackest of crimes, the crime of character-assas- 
sination. By as much ascharacter is dearer to every noble 
man than life, by somuch is character assassination deeper 
in criminality than the assassination of the body. He who 
points at vour person the weapon of death faces a punish- 
ment of equal degree, and is entitled to whatsoever consid- 
eration courage may merit in the accomplishment of an 
evil deed ; but he who points at your reputation the deadly 
weapon of character assassination, encounters no such risk, 
nay, too often he stands loftily up and Parisaically plumes 
himself upon his superior moral attitude while he strikes 
the dagger through that which is dearer than life to you. 
Ccwardice, there is none greater; Pharisaical villainy, 
there is none blacker than that which lifts its irresponsible 
hand against the character of a fellow being. In its milder 


forms—alas in too many cases its scarcely milder forms— 
Ke) 
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this evil finds,a place in the press, the pulpit, the platform, 
the sewing circle, the club, the unnumbered places of as- 
semblage, nay, it even finds a place in the private circle 
_and at the hearth stone. , 

In so far as this is a conscious, purposeful crime, the 
mild, slow, gentle influences of intellectual and ethical 
training are, relatively impotent agencies of reform. 
Stronger and.more direct remedies are demanded, since 
the evil, in such cases, springs not from intellectual pro- 
cesses, but from a pronounced moral degredation. Itis a 
declared moral disease, and drastic remedies applied di- 
-rectly to the abnormal functions rather than hygienic and 
preventative measures are needed. The slow, moral effects 
induced by intellectual habit might, in the course of time, 
undermine the sinister attitude of the mind and lead toa 
more wholesome condition, but a quicker and more direct 
remedy is needed.. This is a case in which direct assault 
is the better strategy. 

But by far the greater evil, at least the wider evil, 
springs not from criminal intent but from defects of intel- 
lectual action and from faulty attitudes of the mind. Mis- 
judgment of: others springs in some large part from a want 
of rigorous, scrutiny of the evidence upon which judgment 
Is predicated. Rumors, reports, suggestions, innuendoes 
are. accepted without sufficient inspection. Ofttimes they 
bear in. their: -very nature elements of sheer inconsistency ; 
stories that. would not bear for a moment a rigorous in- 
_spection of their coherence are accepted without scrutiny 
and from the basis of sinister conclusions. The habit of 
close inspection of all statements before acceptance, the 
_ practice of withholding ¢ judgment from imperfect data, the 
rule of looking upon all sides before arriving at a conclu- 
sion, in short, the fundamental scholarly habit of mind, if 
«given full play, would eradicate the larger percentage of 
this enormous evil, and eliminate with it an incalculable 
measure of poignant suffering which the best and most, 
i sensitive natures are eontinually forced to endure. 
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Among the sinister influences now affecting our body 
politic, one of the most baneful, to my judgment, is the 
indiscriminate, wholesale, inconsiderate denunciation of 
our public servants. . Moral denunciation has unquestion- 
ably a most important function to perform in restraining 
corruption and unfaithful public service,.. But‘when that 
denunciation is applied without individual discriminition, 
without a careful and conscientious regard for its justness, 
it tends to defeat its own object. The honest. manis from 
his very nature more sensitive to reflections upon his:in- 
tegrity than-the rogue, and if they are equally lashed by 
the assumed reformer, or by the Pharisaical preacher of 
civic righteousness, the greater punishment falls upon the 
just, while the unjust pockets the reward of his vill: ainy, 
and chuckles over the smartings of his more “honest 
fellow official, while he enjoys the price of corruption. ly 
is indeed important. that oflicial “malfeasance , shall 
be denounced, but it is equally and more important, that, 
faithful, conscientious public service should ‘receive 
the reward to which it is entitled from’ every: good 
citizen, whether agreeing or disagreeing im: pdlitical 
belief or party affiliation. It is’ of supreme: import- 
ance that we exalt the integrity of the just, and that’ we 
protect faithfulness against calumny. To the. ‘end 
that just denunciation shall fall upon the unfaithful. and 
just honor upon the upright, it is the duty of every § good 
citizen to scrutinize with the utmost skepticism every ac 
cusation directed against a public servant, testing its in. 
herent character, weighing it in the balances, of imparti- 
ality, withholding credence unless it be supported by. 
evidence; in short, putting it to the same tests to which 
the student of science subjects natural phenomena before 
he accepts its indications, or assumes to form a judgment 
upon it. Itis a function of investigative study to intro- 
duce into the social and political atmosphere those habits 
of impartial scrutiny, of conservative judgment and of re- 
gard for the exact truth which are calculated to protect 
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the innocent and bring down upon the guilty the full and 
conclusive evidence of their criminality. The spread of 
investigative study, increasing as it must necessarily these 
truth-searching habits of the mind, will slowly but surely 
develop more just, and therein more effective, personal 
treatment of public officials. 

The extension of the impartial methods of thought and 
the catholic sympathies which are pre-requisites of crea- 
tive scholarship, must, in the very nature of the case, di- 
minish that partisanship of spirit and that partiality of in- 
quiry and of presentation, which are pronounced evils in 
our political world. In so far as men become lovers of 
the exact and the full truth in all its many-sidedness, in so 
far will they cease to be narrow partisans. Men will still 
continue to believe that one line of policy is better than 
another, and will still repose more confidence in one or- 
ganization of citizens for political purposes than in others, 
but they will yield less servile devotion to partisan meas- 
ures and party leaders. Men will cease to see in any one 
policy or party the summation of all good, and in others 
the summation of all evil; will fail to see in the expo- 
nents of one party the perfection of personal wisdom and 
integrity, and in the exponents of the opposite party the 
aggregation of all folly and corruption, because impartial 
inquiry will show its falsity. Four years: ago there went 
up from one political host the ery ‘* turn the rascals out,” 
and there came up from the other political host the answer- 
ing cry “keep the very hungry and very thirsty from 
the fountains of government.” The change came, anda 
most rigid investigation of the records of the government 
failed to show any notable malfeasance in office, and I 
venture to the prediction that if a reversal of administra- 
tion shall follow the coming election, no prevalent. cor- 
ruption will be found in the conduct of the government. 
The charge of rascality does not, I think, in the cool judge- 
ment of the careful student, lie against any of the major 
organizations of the American p2ople or their chosen rep- 
resentatives. Asaclass, in so far as men become accus- 
tomed to make close discriminations and to arrive at care- 
ful judgments, will they find that there is a mingling of 
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good and of evil in all organizations, and in all policies, 
and that the task of the real patriotis to evaluate these as 
they are applied to men, measures and parties, and to be 
guided by the results rather than by servile party fealty. 
Measures the most just in general, are unjust in particular. 
Measures the most beneficient on the whole, are injurious 
in the individual instance. No narrow rule, no mere plat- 
form, no simple set of measures will be found adequate to 
the solution of all the complex problems of civic growth 
and governmental administration. The solution must come 
through a most careful and conscientious study of each 
problem in all its multifarious aspects, and the higher the 
investigative spirit and the lower the partisan spirit the 
more hopeful the results. 

The propagation of the spirit of the untrammelled in- 
quiry is working, and is destined to still more fruitfully to 
work, a beneficient modification in the phases of religious 
thought. A genial change is gradually creeping over the 
theological discussions of our times, and bringing with it 
broader sympathies, a more truth-reverent spirit, a more 
just recognition of the good and the ill in current doctrines. 
More important perhaps than all is the recognition that 
the more sacred the field of thought, the more imperative 
is the obligation to enter upon it freed from bias, trained to 
the utmost percision in discrimination, possessed by the 
highest candor of spirit and equipoise of temper, and in- 
spired by absolute devotion to the truth. If the truth be 
here more sacred than elsewhere, the more sacred is the 
duty that unalloyed truth be discovered, and the more as- 
siduously is it to be sought, and he who here would bind 
the wings of thought is he who would restrain thought from 
its highest, its loftiest, its purest, its most sacred flights. 

The spirit of creative scholarship has yet another 
important function to perform in the fullness of its 
influence, the guidance and restraint of reformatory 
movements. It is but natural that when the considera- 
tion of an evil has become entrenched upon a mind, that 
it should magnify itself until it gradually mounts up 
before the view in its amplitude and shuts out the vision 
of other truths; and so the mind is led, in its warfare 
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against a special evil, to overstep the bounds of just judg- 
ment in other relations, and transgress the limits of wis- 
dom and prudence. This danger become especially immi- 
nent when the evils to be reformed reside in others and 
not in ourselves. Reformatory movements are herein 
liable to excess injurious to themselves and harmful to — 
other interests that also demand consideration. These 
excesses do indeed direct attention more pointedly to 
the evils sought to be removed, but it is to be questioned 
whether this good compensates for the evil of the excess. 
Certainly to the scientific judgment any swerving 
from the truth falls under moral condemnation even 
though its purpose be reform; though its inspiration be 
moral enthusiasm, and though its efforts be directed 
against an acknowledged evil. Scientific thought postu- 
lates as a fundamental axiom that supremely laudable re- 
sults are only to be reached by integrity of intellectual 
action in every particular, in every stage of progress, and 
in every expression of enunciation. It assumes that men 
will be led to the acceptance of the better in thought and 
in action, more surely and more rapidly, in the end, by a 
precise candid presentation of truth, than by exaggeration 
or undue emphasis. The dangers of re-action from an. 
unwholesome enthusiasm and the bitter after-taste of an 
untruthful statement are thereby avoided. 

Turning for a moment to individual virtues it may be. 
remarked that impartial devotion to truth antagonizes 
undue self-regard. The habit of impartial scrutiny must 
often reveal one’s own weakness. The judicial attitude 
of mind forces one to step out from himself and view his 
own positions and personal relations in the same dam- 
aging light as those of others. All opinions stand alike 
before the true student. The opinions of yesterday are 
things of yesterday. One’s old opinions are as all old 
opinions, entitled to respect in the precise measure of 
their truthfulness, and in no other, save as historic relics. 
It is indeed a lofty moral attitude. It is indeed super- | 
human to sit in judgment upon one’s own Opinions, robed 
in the same judicial ermine with which one enwraps him- 
self when he adjudicates the opinions of others. From our 
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very nature our affections go forth to our own intellectual 
children, and to treat them as we would treat the offspring 
of others is in contravention to the law of parental affec- 
tion. We only avoid this by rising into the higher plane 
of affection which embraces within its reach all intellec- 
tual creations in the impartiality of a universal affection. 
To this lofty habit we fail to attain, but it is the function 
of the catholic and candid search for the truth to lead us 
upward to those lofty realms. 

So likewise, in so far as devotedness to truth frees us 
from our natural partialities, it fosters candor in thought 
and action. This candor is often an expression of the 
highest moral courage; a loftier and truer courage than 
springs from personal bravery, or pride of opinion or self- 
conceived heroism. It is the courage of simple conviction. 
[tis not the courage of the intellectual warrior clashing 
swords with an antagonist over some battled question in 
which marshaled antagonism, the spirit of personal 
defiance and aggression, enter to stimulate the individual- 
ity, but rather that courage which rests its confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of truth on its own account; that 
courage which puts forth its conclusions, not in battle 
array, but simply in their logical relations, trusting not to 
any marshaling against the attack, but rather to their 
-inherent strength. The calmness with which the author 
of the most wide-reaching of modern hypotheses set forth 
his array of facts and inferences, and the quiet, courage- 
ous and noncombative spirit with which he received the 
on-slaught made upon him from all quarters of the 
heavens, constitutes one of the sublimest examples of 
serene personal courage that human history has witnessed. © 
Great as has been the intellectual contribution of Mr. 
Darwin to the thought of his time, it is perhaps scarcely 
ereater than the moral influence of his supremely scien- 
tific spirit. 

I had hoped to find a remaining moment in which to 
invite your attention to other ethical effects of investiga- 
tive study, and especially to the important consideration 
that in so far as candid and impartial habits of mind are 
developed, in so far is there laid the ground-work of 
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hope for the propagation of all doctrines that have in 
themselves the elements of truth. It is in the interest of 
every sect and party which really embodies truth and de- 
pends upon this embodied truth for its success, that an 
inquiring and impartial spirit should become prevalent, 
for it is only from minds controlled by such a spirit that 
converts to the truth can bé rationally expected. But 
upon this I may not dwell. 

The summation of my argument is this: investigative 
study calls into continuous exercise certain noble activi- 
ties and attitudes of themind; to love the truth supremely, 
to seek the truth assiduously, to scrutinize evidence rigor- 
ously, to withhold judgment when evidence is insufficient, 
to look upon all sides equally, to judge impartially and to 
make conscientious corrections for personal bias. The 
continued exercise of these sterling activities during the 
formative stages of the mind develops corresponding 
fixed habits of thought and forms a permanent disposition 
which influences all subsequent action for good. . This dis- 
position displaces other dispositions upon which immoral 
tendencies more easily implant themselves, It thus works 
at the very source from whence spring moral issues. Its 
effects are slow and unobtrusive, nut radical and perva- 
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